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EXCELSIOR! 


J. Armstrong Drexel, the American aviator who broke the world’s altitude record on November 23d at Philadelphia with a flight of 9,977 feet in a Bleriot 
monoplane. When this height had been attained the recording needle of the barograph failed, therefore Mr. Drexel may actually have flown to 10,000 feet 
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Comment 
Tolstoi 


No doubt it is true enough that Totsror wrote 
more of the great lessons of history and life and 
religion into the novels that he disparaged than 
into the religious writings on which in his later 
vears he spent so much of his strength. As we 
Western people saw him, he did not seem to have 
it in him to make a_ trustworthy application 
of Christian teachings to ewery-day life and to 
politics. It may be held, if one believes it, that 
the teachings of Christ are to civilization and 
human progress what the law of gravitation is to 
mechanies—that civilization must go forward in 
harmony with those teachings, and that only in 
harmony with them can humanity progress and 
hold its gains. Toxstrot had the profoundest con- 
fidence in the teachings, was eager to sacrifice 
everything that most people value in order to live 
in accord with them, but the application of them 
to the processes of civilization seemed to battle him. 
Ie groped after Christian conduct, and while in 
the main he found it, he constantly took up and 
laid down details of behavior that seemed not to 
have much to do with it. At one time he held 
it to be a marital obligation to have many chil- 
dren; at another'he seemed to disparage marriage 
altogether and favor celibacy as the preferable 
state. As a non-resistant he sympathized with 
and tried to help those impossible people, the 
Doukhobers, and while the hope of Russia seems 
to lie in representative government and -the final 
overthrow of bureaucracy and despotism, he could 
see nothing hopeful in the Douma and _ would 
not approve it. He was earnest enough in preach- 
ing that the Haves should let go, but seemed to 
feel no interest in having the Have-nots take 
hold. Social, political, and ecclesiastical organ- 
ization all seemed to him obstacles to the Chris- 
tian life, and to such an ordering of the world 
as was most favorable to it. 

In Kansas they think the Christian life can 
be assisted by automobiles, and the progressives 
out there want every family to have one. That 
is the form their brotheriiness takes. Totstor’s 
brotherliness might have taken that form if he 
had lived in Kansas, but as a progressive in 
Russia, where there is no present prospect of there 
being comforts and fuxuries enough to go around, 
his brotherliness took the simpler form of un- 
willingness to have more, or live better, than 
his brethren. 

A great writer, a great man, but we Western 
readers wonder that being so great a man, of 
such powers, talents, and so noble a spirit, he should 
have been, as we say, so great a crank. No doubt 
the reason for that was his environment. We all 
get a large share of our opinions out of the air 
we breathe, the conditions we live under, what we 
read, what we see, what we hear. Our wisdom is 
not so much ours as the wisdom of our day and 
country. But Totstror, though himself a eultivated 
man and well-to-de, breathed the air of despotism, 
ignorance, poverty, and struggle. Most of what he 
saw about him was wrong-—an oppressive govern- 
ment, an oppressive state chureh, and all their 
coneomitants of terror, injustice, superstition, and 
wretchedness. [Tis mind was illuminated with the 
great sense of human brotherhood, but his dedue- 
tions about eonduct were localized, and imper- 
fectly suited to general application. 


r 
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But, after all, a great life is the most valuable 
thing it is in the power of man to leave in the 
world, and Toxstor lived a great life, the value of 
which is unquestioned. His power in literature 
gave him enormous advertisement, but he was 
probably right in his instinctive feeling that his 
life rather than his exceedingly notable writings 
was the most effective part of him. What was 
mistaken about his theories will perish, but his 
great books will live, a thousand times the more 
effective that behind them was a great soul that 
will go marching on like the soul of old Joun 
Brown. 


The Short Session 
Again the futility of the short session will be 


emphasized. A Congress emphatically repudiated - 
g : 


by the country will in a few days assemble at 
Washington, and for several months continue to 
exercise full powers of legislation. But any really 
significant action it may take will seem to be 
taken in defiance of the clearly expressed will 
of the country. There is pressing need of prompt 
legislation on certain subjects, particularly con- 
servation and the reform of procedure in the 
Federal courts. and possibly these subjects will 
be attended to. But the chances are that the 
session will be largely occupied with political 
controversy and that its practical achievement will 
be negligible—or worse; and in the ordinary 
course of events the new Congress will not get 
te work until more than a year from the date of 
its election has elapsed. We need a change of 
schedule which shall eliminate both the short 
session and the March inauguration. 


Industrial Efficiency and the Railroads 

Naturally the railroads are sceptical about the 
great economies possible by such an application of 
contemporary industrial engineering as Mr. Louts 
D. Branpeis suggested to them last week. The 
novelty in his argument before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in behalf of the Eastern 
shippers and against the proposal to raise rates was 
that the railroads concerned had not reached the 
top notch of efficiency in the management of their 
business, and that they could save the twenty-seven 
millions which the proposed rates would cost the 
shippers by increased efficiency in their processes. 
According to the estimate of Mr. Branpets and the 
experts whom he quotes, the railroads of the coun- 
try are wasting about a million dollars a day by 
failure to put into use the economies that the best 
contemporary experts have devised. The railroad 
presidents are as yet incredulous about the possi- 
bilities of so much saving. They are polite to 
Mr. Branpets, but they want to be shown. Follow- 
ing a conference of Western railroad presidents 
in Chicago, the railroad officers present, through 
five of their number, sent a telegram to Mr. 
Branpets, offering him a job at his own price if 
he could point out how a substantial portion of 
the saving he calls for can be made. He is a 
lawyer, and is not likely himself to turn industrial 
engineer, but he will direct the railroad presidents 
to the men and the experiments which have given 
him so much. confidence in the means he recom- 
mends. Mr. Branpets does not charge the railroad 
men with incompetence or mismanagement, but 
he says that they are not up to the times in their 
methods. He urges the same scrt of application 
of brains to the processes of the railroad business 
that in a certain iron-foundry enabled men who 
were loading two tons of pig-iron an hour and 
-arning sixteen cents, to load ten tons an hour and 
earn twenty-seven cents. The increase did not 
come because the men worked harder, but because 
the work was better planned and made easier for 
them, and because wasted movements were elimi- 
nated. The same sort of application of expert 
thought to the primary processes of labor increased 
the efficiency of a shovelling gang 150 per cent., 
inereased the efticiency of bricklayers 200 per cent., 
and in three years reduced the cost of work in a 
large locomotive-repair shop rather more than one- 
half. Mr. Braxpreis may be wrong in his belief 
that the railroads can save a great deal of money 
by economies. in operation, but he seems to have 
some very lively ideas, based on very interesting 
and surprising experiments, and that seem adapted 
io do good to railroads, shippers, employers, and 
everybody concerned. 
no means novel to all the railroads. On some 
roads the industrial engineers have been at work 
saving money for five or six years past, and some 
of their best results have been won in railroad 


shops. Mr. Branpvers’s notion is that the best 


methods of the best roads should be instituted 
in all the roads before the need of raising freight 
rates can be established. 


His propositions are by | 


Governmental Activities Approved 

The efforts of one department of the govern- 
ment to restrain the sale of rotten securities by 
advertisements sent through the mails, and of 
another department to restrain the sale of rotten 
eggs, are viewed with sympathy and approval by 
consumers. Eggs and stocks are both speculative, 
and the principle of caveat emptor applies to 
them, but the buyer should have a fair run for 
his money. 


Should the Supreme Court Go into Politics? 

Probably not since the Drep Scorr decision, 
certainly not since the so-called Reconstruction 
eases, has the Supreme Court of the United States 
faced such momentous questions as it must deal 
with next January. It will then take up afresh 
the Standard Oil and the American Tobacco Com- 
pany cases under the SuerMAN law, the suits 
brought to test the constitutionality of the Federal 
corporation tax, cases involving the twenty-eight- 
hours law and the pure food and drugs law, and 
an important boyeott and contempt appeal. The 
chief phases of the corporation question will be 
before it and will have to be decided—not-plausibly 
or takingly discussed, not treated in a way to 
please voters and win popularity for the court, 
but decided. And decided how? According to the 
established usage in this country, according to 
the Constitution, according to the standard of 
law courts in practically all civilized countries, 
they will have to be decided by considering only 
the evidence presented and the law as it stands. 
But according to the New Nationalism something 
else ought to be.taken account of and to affect the 
decisions; and that something else, as nearly as 
one can make out, is the present state of public 
opinion as interpreted by the author and _pro- 
pounder of the New Nationalism. 

Could anything make plainer the proportions of 
the menace to our institutions—to the most suc- 
cessful, the most dignified and impressive, the most 
sacred of our institutions—which the New Nation- 
alism involves? The Supreme Court, in its 
composition, its functions, and its methods and 
standards, represents the supreme achievement of 
our civilization in government. More than that: 
it represents long centuries of slow progress in 
jurisprudence in England and other countries be- 
fore we came into existence as a nation. To chal- 
lenge its method and seek to change the very 
standard it acts by is to challenge the wisdom of 
the ages, the experience of the strongest and most 
enlightened races of mankind. If the American 
people should heedlessly and hurriedly accede to 
such a proposal they would prove that they are 
no longer fit to govern themselves. 





A Cheering Test 

The last thing the Colonel said before he went 
into the great silence was that he didn’t think 
Judge Batpwin would really sue him for libel. 
But the papers are being drawn with due care, 
and soon we shall know whether the courts as 
now constituted. interpret law as enacted into 
statutes or in conformity with the spirit and needs 
of the time. 


Shall the Sherman Law Be Abandoned? 

In a letter published recently in the Evening 
Post, Senator-elect Joun Snare Wititams, of 
Mississippi, makes a decidedly interesting con- 
tribution to the trust question. Gradually the dis- 
cussion of that question has been turning into a 
controversy between the advocates of two general 
proposals. One is the SuerMan law plan of sup- 
pressing or dissolving such combinations as can 
be accounted “conspiracies in restraint of trade,” 
the object being to restore and keep alive com- 
petition. The other proposal, best represented by 
the Interstate Commerce Law as amended, is to 
establish thorough regulation and control of all 
combinations engaged in interstate commerce by 
a body, or bodies, of ,experts. Mr. WILLIAMS 
takes the first position, and defends with bril- 
lianey the principle of the SHERMAN law. “ Some- 
body,” he remarks, “once asked another, ‘Is 
Christianity a failure? The reply came: ‘T don’t 
know. I have never seen it tried.’ To what ex- 
tent the SuermMan act is a failure cannot be de- 
termined until it is tried by enforcement.” And 
Mr. WituiaMs argues rather convincingly that it 
has never been enforced. He furth@r gives his 
endorsement to a remedy proposed by Mr. Rosert 
R. Reep, who would have the national government 
require of all corporations engaging in interstate 
commerce that they put in their charters guaran- 
tees against any violation of the SnHerman law 


principle. It is announced, in fact, that Mr. 
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WiuutAMs has written a bill to that effect and will 
make a fight for it when he enters the Senate. 
If he does, it is very likely to: win the support of 
practically all those who hold to the view that 
competition can be kept going by law. Mr. WILL- 
1aMs’s fundamental objection to the plan of regula- 
tion by commission or bureau is that it means 
government by men and not by law, and an open 
door to corruption. The controversy is a mo- 
mentous one, and it is well to-have both sides of 
it ably represented. Joun Suarp WILLIAMS was 
both interesting and worth while as a Representa- 
tive; he promises to be equally interesting and 
equally worth while as a Senator. 


The Railroads and Politics 

According to Patrick CaLnoun, President of 
the United Railroads of San Francisco, it is time 
for the managers of railroads and other corpora- 
tions to take a more aggressive course with their 
assailants. In a speech which he made not long 
ago at Atlantic City before the American Street 
and Interurban Railway Association Mr. CatHoun 
declared: 

There are two methods by which corporate interests 
can be protected. One is by their officers and officials 
apparently abstaining from polities, apparently de- 
voting themselves entirely to business, claiming to be 
business men and not politicians, and making secret 
deals with those politicians who will give them pro- 
tection. This has been in some degree the method of 
the past. ... The other method is for the corporate 
manager to defy boldly the politician, high or low, who 
undertakes to drive him from public affairs; to refuse 
to be blackmailed, to refuse to buy political protection 
through campaign contributions, to put his trust in 
the plain people of the country, and willingly, boldly, 
and fearlessly lay his case or his needs before them. 

Mr. Caniuoun comes out strongly for the second 
method; and even Mr. Francis J. Henry and 
others of Mr. Catuoun’s opponents and critics 
would probably concede that when Mr. Catnoun 
is discussing ways and means of taking care of 
corporate interests, he at any rate knows what he 
is talking about. There is reason, too, in what 
he says; and plenty of other railroad men—men 
like Presidents Brown of the Central and RipLey 
of the Santa Fé and Finney of the Southern— 
have been taking the same line. Whether or not 
the old device of secret deals with politicians has 
been abandoned, the device of coming out into the 
open and dealing directly with public opinion is 
certainly coming more and more into fashion. 


Dr. Osler to the Anti-Vaccinationists 

In an article in the American Magazine, on the 
immense service to the community of the control 
and abatement of disease and pain by medical 
science, Dr. WititAmM OsLeR came in due course to 
the value of vaccination, and says, in the course 
of a paragraph on that subject: 


A great deal of literature has been distributed cast- 
ing discredit upon the value of vaccination in the pre- 
vention of smallpox. TI do not see how any one who 
has gone through epidemics as I have, or who is 
familiar with the history of the subject, and who has 
any capacity left for clear judgment, can doubt its 
value. Some months ago I was twitted by the editor 
of the Journal of the Anti-vaccination League for “a 
curious silence ” on this subject. I would like to issue 
a Mount Carmel-like challenge to any ten unvacci- 
nated priests of Baal. I will go into the next severe 
epidemie with ten selected vaccinated persons and ten 
selected unvaccinated persons. I should prefer to 
choose the latter—three members of parliament, three 
anti-vaeccination doctors, if they could be found, and 
four anti-vaccination propagandists. And I will make 
this promise—neither to jeer nor to jibe when they 
catch the disease, but to look after them as brothers, 
“nd for the four or five who are certain to die I will 
try to arrange the funerals with all the pomp and 
ceremony of an anti-vaccination demonstration, 


The mental processes of the anti-vaccination 
cnuthusiasts are very curious, and it seems quite 
vseless to hope that their opinions will ever be 
aifeeted by anything short of the final translation 
io a sphere of existence less subject than this to 
wherrations of the mind. Nevertheless, Dr. Oster 
has done his best for them. They won’t take up 

is challenge, being readier to risk the lives of 
“thers than their own, but he has put the case as 

rongly as he could, and that may be useful. 


Political Candor 

GoLtpwin Smitu’s reminiscences, now running in 

‘Clure’s Magazine, are consoling to contemporary 
pliticians in their effect of bringing the British 
political giants of the Victorian age down near 
to the stature of ordinary men. Writing of the 
tine when GiLapstonk and Disrarit were leaders, 
hs quotes a Conservative member of Parliament 
a saying to a Liberal: “We are much better off 
than you are for a leader. Ours is only an un- 
p:ineipled scoundrel; yours is a dangerous lunatic.” 
‘lowing for humorous exaggeration, the remark 
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might fairly well pass between two contemporary 
Republicans who hold contrary views about con- 
servation. Happily, limitations of human ea- 
pacity and modern restrictions of power make it 
practically impossible for political leaders to 
justify the diagnoses of their more whole-hearted 
opponents. 

It is long, by the way, since there have been 
harsher sentiments exchanged in English polities 
than at these presents. In the eléction that is 
imminent everybody who has a mind to free is 
going to free it. The temper of the forthcoming 
discourse is indicated in the exchange between 
Lioyp-Grorce and Marisoroucn, wherein the 
Chancellor, ridiculing the Unionist ery of 
* American-dollar dictation,” talks about “ noble 
houses whose tottering foundations have been 
restored by American dollars,” and the Duke re- 
torts that the Chaiacellor, lately supposed to be a 
gentleman, “has reverted to type and become 
himself.” 


Mr. Hill Looks Ahead 

James J. Hitt says that we have been spending 
too much money on non-productive enterprises— 
cities-beautiful, battleships, the Panama Canal, 
and the like—and the prospect is for restriction 
of business, and many workers unemployed next 
year. Federal expenditures, he points out, were 
$1,800,000,000 between 1892 and 1896, and $3,600,- 
000,000 between 1904 and 1908. That is to say 
that Roosrvett’s last administration cost the 
country twice as much as CLEVELAND’s.’ A con- 
siderable increase was warranted, but neither the 
wealth nor the population of the country doubled 
between 1896 and 1908, and to double the expenses 
of government meant extravagance. 

Let us remember that, if Mr. Hitw’s forecast 
comes true and business is sluggish next year. 
When all the high-tariff men begin to shriek that 
we are suffering from the affronts offered to the 
palladium of our prosperity, let us remember that 
Roosevett’s administration cost twice as much as 
CLEVELAND’s—eighteen hundred millions more— 
and that very little of this excess of expenditure 
was industrially productive. 

There is nothing calamitous about. Mr. Hinw’s 
forecast; he sees no panic ahead of us, but he 
says he only needs about a third as many new 
freight-cars as he needed last year, and only about 
a third as many new rails. He says there will be 
no progress next. year, and that many people will 
have to change their occupations and habits of 
living until the country accumulates enough sur- 
plus wealth to forge ahead with. 

After all, that is the usual procedure. Expenditure 
and prosperity do not rise about so much every 
year. The world is not all Scotchman yet; not all 
thrifty or far-sighted. Prosperity bulges, and ex- 
penditure with it. Then it shrinks, and people 
mend their ways and spend less money and form 
new habits and get to like them; and meanwhile 
the forehanded folk who save while others are 
spending get excellent bargains out of their less 
thrifty neighbors. 

It is not necessary that we should accept Mr. 
Hiuw’s forecast as a decree of fate. Let the other 
experts take hold of it and give their views. We 
had an enormous corn crop this year that will 
save us money in meat, the experts say, and so 
leave us more perhaps for steel rails and other 


. luxuries. 


But meanwhile to take Mr. Hiiw’s forecast pro- 
visionally to heart is excellent policy. To reduce 
expenditures, personal and national, is a precaution 
of. the utmost timeliness. 


New York in the Senate 

“Tlis place in the Senate would be as dis- 
tinguished as Onartes Sumver’s.” So said a 
Massachusetts man in speaking of Epwarp M. 
Siteparp. 

New York has the chance to send to the Senate 


a man who will be a leader in government. He 


and Senator Roor will represent nine million 
people. It is a place that calls for the ablest and 
best-qualified man the New York Democrats can 
tind. : 

Mr. Sueprarp has many of the qualifications 
that go to make a notable Senator. He would 
undoubtedly do us credit. 

Mr. Osporne is another man to be considered. 
Tle has fine abilities, admirable character, and 
unusual zeal for the public good. Moreover, his 
work for the regeneration of the Democratic party 
in this State has been very valuable. 

No doubt there are others. Fourteen years of 
political adversity have retarded the development 
of the younger generation of New York Demo- 
erats, but this great city is a hotbed of ability, 


~ 
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and the State has a population of four millions 
besides the five millions who live at this end of it. 

Nine million people expect their Legislature to 
send to the Senate a Democrat fit to represent 
them. 


More Subways Coming 

It begins to look as though the long hold-up of 
subway construction in New York were near its 
end, and that when it begins again it will start 
on a satisfactory basis, with plans that will give 
the people of the city, and the millions more that 
are coming, a reasonable measure of the trans- 
portation that they need. 

Mr. Witiiam G. McApoo is a valuable man to 
have in town. TIlis offer for an amended tri- 
borough system has brought everything to a head, 
spurred the Interborough to new burst of sug- 
gestion, and brought on a promising succession of 
dickers, out of which the patient inhabitant of 
the metropolis hopes for eventual amelioration, 
and perhaps cure, of “the present frightful and 
immoral condition of subway transit.” In four 
years is about the soonest that such relief ean 
come. That would bring along the opening of the 
new subways and the Panama Canal very near 
together, with a very considerable resulting ease- 
ment of the population of this earth. 


The Mexican Outbreak 

We have the assurance of President Diaz that 
the revolution in Mexico does not amount to any- 
thing. In a despatch (November 27th) to the 
New York American he says: 

The recent riots in certain portions of Mexico are 
the political work of Mr. Francisco MApero. <Ac- 
cording to the proclamations he published on throwing 
himself into an attempted revolution, his object was 
to attain the Presidency by force, since he was unable 
to do so by the votes of his fellow citizens. 

This political movement will not extend, since hither- 
to it. has limited itself to riots in Puebla, Gomez 
Palacio, Parral, and Ciudad Guerrero. In all these 
places they have been repressed by the police and the 
Federal forces. The rest of the Republic has remained 
completely tranquil. 

The notion of Mapero, or anybody else not of 
the political family of Diaz, attaining the Presi- 
deney ot Mexico by votes is amusing, but as to 
his facts President Diaz seems to be right. 


Intoxicants and Tobacco 

We are drinking more alcoholic drinks than 
ever, more not only in gross, but per capita. So 
the Internal Revenue Bureau says after toting up 
its receipts for the year ending on the 30th of 
last June. Here is its report of some of the 
products that paid taxes: 

163,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits, 30,000,000 
gallons more than the year before. 

59,485,117 barrels of fermented liquors, an increase 
of 3,000,000 barrels. 

7,600,000,000 cigars, 160,000,000 more than 1909. 

6,830,000,000 cigarettes, an increase of 1,000,000,000. 

402,000,000 pounds of plug, fine-cut, cube-cut, granu- 
lated, or sliced smoking or chewing tobacco or snuff, 
4,000,000 pounds more than the year before. 

141,862,282 pounds of oleomargarine, 50,000,000 
pounds increase. 

It appears that the consumption of spirits in- 
creased last year by over twenty per cent. Per- 
haps taxes were paid on more liquor than was 
drunk, but the payments from year to year are 
a pretty close measure of consumption. That 
drinking should increase in the face of so much 
prohibition and local-option legislation causes 
some astonishment, but is not, we believe, contrary 
to experience. Legislation may have an effect on 
manners, methods, and detaiis of consumption, but 
it does not change habits. Prohibition, if Maine 
is any criterion, does not help at all in promoting 
temperance. Local option may do good, but is 
inore likely to benefit. the rising generation than 
the one whose habits are formed. 

It is possible that in spite of the Internal 
Revenue figures the manner of drinking may be 
improved and the drinks better distributed. 

Tt bears on this subject that of the nine mil- 
lions of population in New York State seven mil- 
lions live in cities. Loeal option in this State 
is confined to country townships. The increase 
of city population all over the country has doubt- 
less a relation to this increase in the consumption 
both of aleohol and tohacco. The nervous tension 
of city life is greater than of country life, calling 
more for stimulants, and affording more con- 
venient opportunities to get them. Drinking and 
smoking, too, are both social practices, and there 
is more society in the cities than in the country. 

The consumption of spirits has increased more 
in proportion than the consumption of beer, and 
the consumption of cigarettes more than of cigars. 
The report is not complimentary to legislation. 























































































Tolstoi 


A WELL-KNOWN and able philanthropist tells us 
that when she was leaving ToLsto1 after a brief visit 
the old man said to her, smiling, “ Every man has 
his particular, personal cross. Mine is that my life 
must always appear in the main ridiculous to other 
men.” 

There are always a certain number of minds in 
the world who find any departure from tradition 
and convention ridiculous or wrong, and this in despite 
of all the supreme examples of the world. The Mas- 
ter Himself cannot be said to have been applauded by 
His day; nor was SockaTES or GALILEO or SAVONAROLA 
or CALVIN, or, for that matter, any very great man 
whose name has lived as benefactor to the race. The 
cash value of standing out against that terrible force, 
the world, is not swiftly forthcoming. It is then en- 
couraging to see at this time how many people in 
the world honored Totsto1, and how many loved him, 
although the number of those who understood his life 
or agreed with his protests are perhaps hardly more 
than a dozen or two the world over. We have many 
pictures, true and untrue, of the great, sad, lonely old 
man. His attempt to change his personal life without 
forcing his views upon those near to him is widely 
knewn. When he felt he could no longer own property, 
he divided his large estate into three parts; one- 
third was given to his wife, the Countess ToLstot, 
one-third to his children, and one-third to the peasants 
in his neighborhood. He lived himself in a small cabin 
on his wife’s estate, and his time for the last quarter 
of a century was divided likewise into three parts; 
four hours he took for hard, manual labor—drawing 
water, tilling the fields, practising his craft, and so 
on; four hours for mental labor, in which he wrote 
all of the. later works for which he refused any 
kind of payment; and four hours he gave to social 
converse and such help as he could offer to those 
around him. He learned the trade of a shoemaker, 
and we have been told that he was far from expert. 
To the very end he made exceedingly bad shoes, and 
when he found out that these bad shoes were sold 
for high prices to curiosity-hunters because he had 
made them, he was extremely angry. 

He kept on affectionate terms with his family, and 
one or two peopie who have visited the ToLsTor es- 
tate have painted touching pictures of the old man 
coming into the Countess’s dining-room in the evening 
with his own wooden bowl of porridge for supper 
and sitting at a small table near her right hand, 
where he ate according to his own theory of living. 
The liveried servants who waited upon the Countess 
and the family regarded him with awe and _ tender- 
ness. The peasants amongst whom and for whom to 
so great an extent he lived, fairly worshipped him, 
and if one may believe the accounts they, more than 
other men, recognized what he was doing and under- 
his doctrine. His was a single and a lonely 
protest against the order of this world. 

If one study his portraits from youth up one finds 
his face not in the least that of an ascetic. In youth 


stood 


it is a somewhat heavy and sensual face, with a 
square-built, logical head. It is not so much the 
face of a man who would see visions and dream 


dreams as the face of a man who, if he saw a light, 
would follow it over a precipice, but would never 
turn back. The peculiar expression of seeing through 
things, to which every one who knew him in later life 
testifies, must have inereased with the years. In 
looking over his portraits one notices in youth a cer- 
tain lethargic dull look out of the eyes, and this ex- 
pression is entirely changed in the portraits taken of 
him about 1860 and later. From this time on his 
face increases in spiritual significance and power. 

The change in his life came to him at the moment 
of highest success in his life. The experience which 
he refers to as his “conversion” is far from uni- 
versal and yet more common than is understood by 
many. Very pathetically he tells us in his Confession 
of the process of change. He had had every advan- 
tage of birth, education, and success. He was _ per- 
fectly healthy, well born, with high connections, 
wealthy, happily married, deeply interested in the edu- 
eation and up-bringing of his children, and the most 
famous and successful writer in Russia and perhaps 
in the world. Of his life at this time he tells us: 

“Five years ago a strange state of mind began to 
grow upon me and | had moments of perplexity, of 
a stoppage, as it were, of life. As if I did not know 
how 1 was to live, what I was to do, and I began to 
wonder and was the victim of low spirits. But this 
passed and I continued ‘to live as before. Later these 
periods of perplexity began to return more and more 
frequently and inevitably took the same form. These 
subjects always presented to me the same question: 
“Why? * What for?’ Before occupying myself 
with the education of my son with the writing of 
books, I was bound to know why I did these things. 
While thinking about the management of my house- 
hold and estate, which in these days oceupied the most 
of my time, suddenly the question would come back 
into my head: 

“*Well, good; I have now six thousand desyatins 


in the government of Samara and three hundred 
horses. What then?. . 


* Another time, dwelling on the thought of how IT 
should edueate my children, I asked myself, ‘ Why? 

“ Again, when considering by what means the well- 
being of the people might best be promoted, I ex- 
claimed: 
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** What concern have I in it?’ 

*“ And when I thought of the fame which my works 
were gaining me I said to myself: ; 

“*Well, what if I should be more famous than 
GocoL, PuUSHKIN, SHAKESPEARE, Montere—than all 
the writers of the world? Well, what then?’.. . 

“The truth was life was meaningless. ... My life 
was a foolish and a wicked joke played on me by some 
one. ... I saw that philosophy gave no answer but 
the one I had given myself: 

“*What is the meaning of life? 

“*Tt has none.’ 

“* What will become of my life?’ 

** * Nothing.’ 

“Why does all this exist, and why do I exist?’ 

“* Beeause it does exist.’ ” 

The story of the manner in which ToLstor made 
answer to these questions is very well known. He 
tried, one by one, all of the great philosophers. He 
questioned all the learning of his day. He summed 
up the various means of escape. 

“The first means,” he says, “is through ignorance, 
and consists in not perceiving and understanding that 
life is evil and absurd. . . . The second means is Epi- 
curean, and consists, even while we know the hope- 
lessness of life, in taking advantage of what good 
there is in the manner of Sotomon, who points out 
this issue from the difficulty thus: 

«Then I commended mirth because a man hath 
no better thing under the sun than to eat, drink, and 
be merry.’ 

“The third means was through strength and energy, 
and consisted in destroying life when we perceived 
that it was evil and absurd. The fourth means was 
through weakness, and consisted in continuing to 
drag life out although aware that nothing can come 
of it.” 

None of these ways was the solution adopted by 
Totstor; instead, he turned his mind to the Sermon 
on the Mount, and decided to make an attempt to 
put it into immediate practice. Little by little he 
came to understand that his error arose from confess- 
ing Christ in words and rejecting Him in reality. The 
main tenet of ToLsror’s rejection was, “ Resist not 
evil.” In one place in My Religion he tells us: 

“Not long ago I was reading the Fifth Chapter of 
Matthew with a Hebrew rabbi. At nearly every 
verse the rabbi would say, ‘This is in the Bible,’ or 
‘This is in the Talmud.’ And he would show me in 
the Bible or in the Talmud semething very like a 
declaration of the Sermon on the Mount. But when 
we reached the verse of non-resistance of evil, the 
rabbi did not say, ‘This also is in the Talmud,’ but 
he asked me, with a cynical smile, ‘Do Christians 
obey this command? Do they turn the other cheek? 
I had nothing to say in reply, especially as at that 
particular moment Christians were net only not turn- 
ing the other cheek, but were smiting the Jews on 
both cheeks.” 

ToLstol’s searching of the Scriptures was remark- 
ably thorough: His command of languages, ancient 
and modern, his uncompromising logic which refused 
to accept solutions because they. were comfortable and 
easy, brought him to strange and unexpected conclu- 
sions, and unlike most men he attempted to carry his 
doctrines out in life. That the order of this world 
was false he held as uncompromisingly as did his 
Master before him: 

“Men united by error constitute a compact mass. 
The compactness of the mass is the value of the world. 
All the natural activity of humanity is directly de- 
stroying the cohesive power by disruption. All revo- 
lutions are attempts to shatter the power or value 
by violence. Men think that by hammering on the mass 
it will cease to be a mass, and they pound on it, but 
in their efforts to shatter it they only make it more 
dense than it was before. The cohesion of the mole- 
cules is not destroyed. The disruptive movement must 
come from within, when molecule releases its hold on 
molecule and the whole mass falls into disintegra- 
tion.” 

Another point in which Totstor’s religion differed 
from the Christianity of the day was his rejection of 
faith without understanding. All attempts to instil 
spiritual matters into man by a faith which ignores 
his reason he thought of as attempts to feed a man 
and ignore his mouth. He realized perfectly that 
only that which a man knows through his reason will 
he ever act upon. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of ToLsToI’s 
doctrine are his dealings with personal happiness. He 
liad the mystic’s realization of the unity of life, and 
like all the mystics before and since he has denied 
the possibility of one man’s happiness until the very 
last man’s happiness he secured. 

His investigations into the nature of love, effort, 
death are singularly searching and uncompromising. 
He leaves but few disciples—the late ERNEST Crospy 
in this country was one and Epwarp CARPENTER in 
England is another. 

Exactly what would become of the world should 
any large mass of men undertake to live the Gospel 
as uncompromisingly as TotstTor it is difficult to pre- 
dict. We have spoken here chiefly of Totstor’s work 
as a prophet. His work as an artist was supremely 
great, but -he himself was the first to repudiate it 
and to desire to be known amongst men as one who 
had a Gospel of life to offer. This Gospel he offered 
in his books called, My Confession, My Religion, Life, 
The Gospel in Brief, What is Art? What is to be Done? 
Family Happiness, and in his biographical work. 
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The chief quality that runs through all his writing, 
the very highest. rarest quality in any writing, is 
that of an absolute and uncompromising sincerity, an 
unwavering conviction. 





Correspondence 
LINCOLN, ROOSEVELT, AND THE COURTS 


Hotton, Kan., November 12, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I would like to call your attention to an ex- 
cerpt from a speech of Abraham Lincoln at Chicago, 
Illinois, on July 10, 1858, being in the following words: 

“T have expressed heretofore, and I now repeat, my 
opposition to the Dred Scott decision; but I should 
be allowed to state the nature of that opposition, and 
I ask your indulgence while I do so. What is fairly 
implied by the term Judge Douglas has used, ‘ resist- 
ance to the decision’? J do not resist it. If I wanted 
to take Dred Scott from his master, I would be inter- 
fering with property, and that terrible difficulty that 
Judge Douglas speaks of, of interfering with property, 
would arise. But I am doing no such thing as that; 
all that I am doing is refusing to obey it as a political 
rule. If I were in Congress, and a vote should come 
up on a question whether slavery should be prohibited 
in a new territory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, I 
would vote that it should. 

“That is what I would do. Judge Douglas said last 
night that before the decision he might advance his 
opinion, and it might be contrary to the decision when 
it was made; but after it was made he would abide by 
it until it was reversed. Just so. We let: this property 
abide by the decision, but we will try to reverse that 
decision. We will try to put it where Judge Douglas 
would not object, for he says he will obey it until it 
is reversed. Somebody has to reverse that decision, 
since it is made; and we mean to reverse it, and we 
mean to reverse it peaceably.” 

It would interest those who are interested in the 
question of whetier it is proper to criticise the Su- 
preme Court or not, to read this and other speeches of 
Lincoln. 

I now quote from the speech of Theodore Roosevelt 
to the Colorado Legislature in August, 1910, as 
follows: 

“T am anxious that the nation and the State shall 
each exercise its legitimate powers to the fullest extent. 
When necessary they should work together, but above 
all they should not leave neutral ground in which 
neither State nor nation can exercise authority, and 
which would become a place of refuge for men who 
wish to act criminally, and especially for the very 
rich men who wish to act against the interests of the 
community as whole. 

“Let us illustrate what I mean by a reference to 
two cases. The first is the Knight Sugar Trust case. 
In that the Supreme Court of the United States, under 
cover of what a man whose interest is chiefly in sane, 
constructive stewardship can only call a high technical 
legal subtlety, handed down a decision which rendered 
it exceedingly difficult for the nation effectively to con- 
trol the use of masses of corporate capital in inter- 
state business, as the nation obviously was the sole 
power that could exercise this control—for it was 
quite beyond the power of any one State. 

“This was really a decision rendering it exceedingly 
difficult for the people to devise any method of con- 


trolling and regulating the business use of great 
capital in interstate commerce. It was a decision 


nominally against national rights, but really against 
popular rights. 

“The second case is the so-called New York bake- 
shop case. In New York City, as in most large cities, 
the baking business.is likely to be carried on under 
unhygienic conditions, conditions which tell on the wel- 
fare of the workers and therefore against the welfare 
ef the general public. The New York Legislature 
passed, and the New York Governor signed, a_ bill 
remedying these improper conditions. New York State 
was the only body that could deal with them; the 
uation had no power in the matter. ... But the Su- 
preme Court of the United States possessed and un- 
fortunately exercised the negative power of not per- 
mitting the abuse to be remedied. By a five to four 
vote they declared the action in the State of New York 


unconstitutional, because, forsooth, men must not be 


deprived of their ‘liberty’ to work under unhygienic 
conditions. ... 

‘In effect it reduced to impotence the only body 
which did have power, so that in this case the decision, 
although nominally against State rights, was really 
against popular rights, against the democratic prin 
ciple of government by the people, under the forms 
of law.” 

Of these men, the two greatest of our country, which: 
is the milder critic? At this time I believe that your 
readers would be glad to peruse these two criticisms. 
I read your editorials and enjoy them, but none 0! 
my family, consisting of my father-in-law and his two 
daughters, my brother-in-law, his wife and two boys 
and my wife and son and daughter, will touch you: 
paper with a ten-foot pole. 


— 


am, sir, 
Joun D. MYERS, 
Stale Senator, Kansas. 


One of the lessons of the campaign is that the over 
whelming fact about Colonel Roosevelt is not hi 
policies nor his applications nor his utterances, but hi 
personality. . 

Lincoln’s talk about the Supreme Court 
Dred Scott case is quoted, as above, to keep in cow 
tenance what Roosevelt has said about the Suprem 
Court of our day and some of its decisions, but behin 
Lincoln’s speech was Lincoln, andy-behind Roosevelt - 
speech is Roosevelt, and even were their words identice 
the difference would be enormous. 

As to the bakeshcp case,»the law permits to aduli 
citizens many occupations that are unhygienic. Makin 
fifteen or twenty speeches a day in a politica] cam 
paign is not hygienic, yet the courts have not as y¢ 
deprived men of their liberty to do it.—Ep1Tor. 
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‘THIS ROCK SHALL FLY FROM ITS FIRM BASE AS SOON AS |” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 








THE GOVERNOR-ELECT OF NEW JERSEY TO OUTGOING 
AND INCOMING EXECUTIVES OF THE SISTER STATES 






CESK E are met together to take counsel. 
A) No doubt there is much else that we 
gain by coming together besides a 

go ledge of each other’ s views with 
regard ‘to large public questions. 
aS We take stimulation from one an- 
other. We are drawn together by 





© erouhiinens and sympathy. and the 
common interests of similar tasks. 
We learn to know one another, not only, but also to 
know better the great country which we serve—to 


know it in its variety and with a touch of intimacy 
and reality which would not otherwise be easily pos- 
sible. But our main object is counsel, sober and de- 
liberate conference upon great questions and problems 
of state upon which we would, if possible, be guided 
by full knowledge and by clear principles of action. 
Why should we organize such a council upon such 
matters of common concern? Do we draw together 
simply as friends, or has there arisen in our minds 
the thought that we have some quasi-constitutional 
function? Are we seeking, in this voluntary fashion, 
to.supplement the Congress of the United States? Is 
minds something that the Congress does 
not or cannot do which we, perhaps, can do? Clearly 
we have neither the right nor the wish to invade the 
sphere of any regularly constituted organ of govern- 
What do 


there in our 


ment. What, then, is our purpose? we 
seek ? ‘ 
Certainly our institutional life need not confine 


itself to the processes explicitly defined in our consti- 
tutions. It cannot. Life has proceeded out of those 
constitutions. Our life as a nation has waxed strong 
and abounded: it rises limitless to the eye and to the 
comprehension, It outruns constitutions, 1 do not 
mean that it runs counter to them or that it threatens 
to set them at naught. T mean simply that it tran- 
scends all forms and definitions; presses on from age 
to age its own will, without asking how it is to adjust 
itself to formulas or to lawyers’ conceptions; is fuller 
of mere energy than of careful thought for law. It 
is as various as it is boundless. It is impatient of the 
restraints of law. It displays itself in ever new and 
varying fashion. It often eludes classification and 
order. It is in this sense that it outruns our consti- 
tutions, and must ever do so long as it thus abounds 
with an irresistible vitality. 

And so it is plain to be seen by any, even,the most 
that our constitutional life is con- 
I mean the uses to which we put the 
our Executives, and of 
series of constitutional 


looker-on, 
stantly changing: 
powers of our Legislatures, of 
our courts. Not only is the 
decisions of any one of our supreme courts a_ history 
of change and constant, though related, variation, but 
there is a whole sphere of experiment, of influence, of 
varied action which the courts never touch, where 
forces play which never settle to any such form as 
ean afford the courts subject-matter for decision—the 
legislative the personal relations of 
Executives and Legislatures, the action and organiza- 
tion of parties, the interplay of all those intangible 
forces of agitation and quiet opinion which affect legis- 
lation and the public thought in communities great 
and small, States, cities, homogeneous regions that 
span whole groups of States, climatie or social or 
economic units which have a consciousness and a 
movement of their own and whose life springs into 
forms native, natural, distinctive. 

The thing we are here trying to do is to co-ordinate 
and form some of these otherwise v vagrant forces. It 
is an extra-constitutional enterprise, but natural, spon- 
imperative, perhaps creative. If it is not 
kind, according to the strict uses of 
is at least institutional. lf 


easual 





rules of bodies, 


taneous, 
constitutional in 


that word in America, it 

these conferences become fixed annual events, planned 
for and carried forward from year to year as an 
habitual means of working toward common ends of 
counsel and co-operation, this council will at least 


become an institution. T do not know how better to 
define an institution than by saying that it is an 
habitual and systematic way of doing something which 
calls for co-operation and a certain union in action. 

If it grows into a dignified and permanent institu- 
tion, it will be because we have found it necessary to 
supply some vital means of co-operation in matters 
which lie outside the sphere of the Federal govern- 


ment, matters which the States must regulate but 
which they find it to their interest, and to the inter- 
est of the country as a whole, to regulate according 


to common principles and a very careful adaptation to 
conditions which no one State ean control—matters 
in regard to whieh they ought to act, not necessarily 
alike, but with a careful regard to imperative con- 
sideration of general policy which can be differently 
applied but cannot safely or wisely be differently con- 
ceived. In brief, we are setting up outside the sphere 
of the Federal Congress a new instrument of political 
life national in its character, seope, and intention; 
aa instrument, not of legislation, but of opinion, ex- 
ercising the authority of influence, not of law. 

It is odd how every process of our national develop- 


ment has sooner or later swung our thought back to 
the Federal strueture and action of our government. 


all, the main facet about our national life when- 
is that its action is 


After 
ever we come to speak of polities 


dual, that the powers of government have been par- 
eelled out between a central government and nearly 


to which is assigned almost the 
whole body of the ordinary business of legislation, of 
economie and social readjustment from age to age. 
We are not likely again, in considering this complex 
arrangement, to use the terms of the old State rights 


half a hundred States, 


controversies. The embers of old passions which once 
set a whole nation aflanie still glow warm at the 
heart of the ashes which lie piled high upon them, the 
ushes of bitter conflict. It would not only be im- 
prudent, it would be very misleading and would give 
our thought about matters now to be handled an arti- 
ficial and antique setting. We are speaking now of 
the matters of another day, a day of peace and concord 
and accommodation. But we are speaking of the same 
old subject. 

It is interesting to note, however, how different, how 
altogether new our specific trouble is. We are now 
disturbed to find, not that the interests of the States 
are so different and apparently so antagonistie in re- 
spect of the matters in which they are authorized to 
act separately and in virtual independence of each 
other that they wish to draw apart and are watching 
each other with jealous differences of purpose, but that 
their interests are similar, in many things almost 
identical: 
is desirable not only, but imperative in the common 
interest and for their own safety and prosperity, but 
they lack the means, the instrunientalities, that would 
serve them in their new community of action. They 
are seeking a common policy and lack the means of 
common counsel. They are looking for common ground, 
but must look for it separately and in isolation. They 
are in the same ease, but not in the same boat. They 
must seek the same course under different captains 
and with different crews. They should act together, 
but inevitably find co-operation more difficult than 
action under a common authority. : 

Their variety and their autonomy are, in my opin- 
ion, worth all they cost. If our system of States 
had not come to us by historical necessity, I think it 
would have been worth while to invent it. Our peo- 
ple are spread abroad upon a vast continent; they 
live in many latitudes, under many amid hills 
and plains and valleys which would in another age 


skies, 


have been the seats of as many kingdoms, the homes 
of independent peoples; every sort of soil under their 


feet, every varied resource of mine and forest and water- 
course, of lake and sea and mountain covert, at their 
hand, to: multiply their undertakings and complete the 
tale of their unbounded variety. Uniform laws would 
intolerably embarrass them. ‘Their affairs are not 
alike and cannot be made so by compulsion of law. 
Moreover, by their free self-government they are put 
upon their mettle. They are bound together into com- 
munities; they are compelled to study and comprehend 
their own particular interests, and to depend upon 
themselves to work them out. They are forced to 
contrive their own salvation, to depend upon their 
own sagacity and initiative, to develop their own lives 
by their own means. Nothing moves faster with them 
than it can move by the force of their own convictions, 
by means of what their own sense and experience sug- 
gest. They grow in institutions and in material force 
by compulsion of their own necessities, their own char- 
acters, their own circumstances. They must rely upon 
themselves. Not even imitating will serve their neces- 
sities, for they must adapt everything that they touch 
to their own case. We are a vital and a living peo- 
ple. because over every mile of our territory we have 
been obliged to build with our own hands out of ma- 


terial that was of the time and place. Every com- 
monwealth has been a nursery of new strength; and 


out of these nurseries have come men and communities 
which no other process could have produced.  Self- 
government has here had its richest harvest. 
Democracy has had among us, therefore, its freest 
possible field. Every State has been free to make it- 
self at will an experiment station in the varying work 
of reform and readjustment. We have not had to 
wait upon the slow and cumbrous movement of a great 
national body embarrassed in all its processes of change 
by the fact that it served a various people, a multitude 
ef communities which differed with an infinite variety 
in the character and accompaniments of their affairs 


and of their settled interests. Each State could fol- 
low its own fresh and native impulses and try its own 
vital experiments at its own time and choice, boast 


its own successes. repair its own mistakes. There is 
no overestimating the vivid interest and importance of 
the multifarious process. Communities old and young 
were united in a common life and yet lived after their 
vwn fashion, followed their own characteristic ways 
of action, without friction or interference. One would 
not have wished to impair the quickening variety. No 
single Congress could have guided or determined the 
life of such a people. 

But meanwhile common influences spread themselves 
throughout the multiform body politic. The last sixty 
years have seen the great continent knit together by 
systems of railway and telegraph and telephone. More 
and more completely has the network spread_ over 
every region and quarter of the great area. With the 
perfecting of the means of intercommunication, with 
the swifter and swifter movement of trains, the more 
and more rapid growth of traffic, business has spread 
itself with a new organization and volume. As it has 
spread it has been interwoven, in actual organization 
as well as in the rapid interchange of goods. The 
organization of business has become more centralized, 
vastly more centralized than the political organization 
of the country itself. Corporations have come to cover 


greater areas than States, have come to live under a 
greater variety of laws than the citizen himself, have 


excelled States in their budgets and loomed bigger than 
whole commonwealths in their influence over the lives 
and fortunes of entire communities of men. Central- 
ized business has built up vast structures of organiza- 
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that thev recognize that a wise co-operation’ 
. o 


tion and equipment which overtop all States and seem 
to have no match or competitor except the Federal 
government itself which was not intended for such 
competition. Amid a confused variety of States and 
statutes stands now the colossus of business, uniform, 
concentrated, poised upon a single plan, governed, not 
by votes, but by commands, seeking, not service, but 
profits. 

No wonder we began to turn to the national govern- 
ment to cope with it, to regulate, in the name of the 
sovereign nation itself, what had become a force as 
great as the nation in its scope and consequence. The 
influence to be dealt with extended from one end of the 
country to the other. The great organizations ot 
business seemed to play with the States, to take advan- 
tage of the variety of the laws, to make terms of their 
own with one State at a time, and by one device of 
control or another to dominate wherever they chose, 
because too big to be dominated by the small processes 
of local legislation. No machinery seemed to stretch 


to the size of the task of regulation except the 
machinery of national legislation at Washington, the 


long arm of the Executive that could be stretched forth 
from a national capital to every remotest nook and 
corner of the land. No wonder the instinct and in- 
clination were to resort to Washington for relief and 
protection. The need was great and the government 
was powerful. 

But this intimate task of regulation was not one 
for which its Constitution had furnished it with actu- 
ally suitable or entirely adequate powers and author- 
ity. Only the States i aa equipped with the 
legislative and executive er to handle at will and 
as they pleased this new organization of business and 
manufacture. A new problem was presented to us. 
We still did not desire rigid uniformity of law, even 
in these matters of common concern. It was still de- 
sirable that the States should adapt their regulation 
and restraint of the new forces to their own conditions 
of life and circumstance. To put Federal law back of 
the great corporations would have been to give them 
the right to dominate and override local conditions, to 
equip them with the majesty and supremacy of the 
law which created and regulated them, and to level 
the variety of communities before them. No absolute, 
uniform set of rules are likely to fit the infinitely 
various circumstances of the States and their people. 
Hence this conference. We have no foolish or pedantic 
jealousy of Federal power. We believe in the exercise 
of the Federal powers to the utmost extent wherever it 
is necessary that they should be brought into action 
for the common benefit. But we do not believe the 
invention of Federal powers either necessary or desir- 
able. We are not attempting a task of mediation; 
neither are we trying to fend off revolution. We are 
striving neither to defend the States nor to resist the 
development of the Federal government as the instru- 
ment of the common life of the country. Our function 
is one of leadership. Leadership, I take it, is a task 
of suggestion, of adaptation, of the quickening of 
thought, and the devising of means. It is our privilege 
and duty to study the problems common to all the 
States, and to suggest the means by which the States, 
without loss of their natural variety or of their oppor- 
tunities of local adaptation, may yet freely throw their 
energies into a common task of protection and develop- 
ment, as if in the spirit of a single commonwealth, 
their measures varied but their purpose the same. 
Our effort to render this service may result in the 
setting up of .one of those voluntary institutions of 
counsel by which the life of free countries is enriched, 
both in action and in opinion. We shall be all the 
more sober, I believe, because we speak by no authority 
but that of reasonableness and good sense. Where we 
go astray we bind no one; where we are right we shall 
prevail. 

For the country awaits sober, disinterested counsel 
and will follow it. It desires it in nothing so much 
as in those affairs in which the States have power and 
ean control but do not. And this is the body of men 
who are expected to lead. The people of our common- 
wealths, as well as the people of our nation, desire 
leadership—-are calling for it with some impatience. 
They cannot find it in their Legislatures amid the 
confused medley of committees. There is no one in 
any Legislature who represents the whole common- 
wealth—no one connected with legislation who does 
except the Governor. Every ne else represents some 
section or locality, except, indeed, the Lieutenant-Gov- 


ernor, who is expected to be as discreetly quiescent as 
the Vice-President himself. Legislative procedure is 


full of ambushes and coverts. It is hide-and-seek to 
follow a measure through its passage. Only those upon 
the spot can ascertain or comprehend what is going 
on. Debate upon the floor of our assemblies has gone 
out of fashion; it is now closeted with committees and 
caucuses. Opinion, consequently, is turning for in- 
formation and guidance to the few men who are repre- 
sentatives at large-—to the President, and the Governors 
of the States; men chosen, by however whimsical or 
haphazard a process, for leadership by the whole elec- 
torate. 

We ought not to allow: ourselves to be pedants 
stickling at words and phrases. We ought to deal 
with realities and deal with them very frankly. Let 
us distinguish legal power from persona] influence; 
the two things ought to be easily*distinguishable. A 
certain amount of legal power every Governor has, 
Every Governor of a State is by the terms of the 
constitution a part of the Legislature. No bill can 
become law without his assent and signature. It can 

(Continued on page 30) 
























HLE ancient and famous State of Ken- 
tucky, with Governor Augustus E. 
Willson at its head, has the distin- 
guished honor of sheltering the third 
Conference of the Governors of our 
States. The third time is the charm, 
says the old proverb; at this third 
meeting, the Conference of Governors 
attains its majority, and emerges 
finally from beneath the Federal wing. The Governors 
and Governors-elect assemble, no longer at Washing- 
ton, D. C., but at the capital of one of the States 
which they represent. And this Conference has high 
importance, as marking a further stage in the rising 
tide of State action and State effectiveness, as against 
increased Federal control, government by irresponsible 
commissions and centralized bureaucratic power. Be- 
fore it adjourns, at the end of the first week of Decem- 
ber, the Conference will have reached valuable and 
important conclusions on the vital question of Con- 
servation, on the popular election of Senators, on the 
difficult problem of a Federal jncome tax, now under 
consideration by the States, and on other vital matters, 
to which we shall presently .return. 

Noteworthy because of men who are no longer there, 
like Mr. Justice Charles Evans Hughes, or men, like 
Governor Franklin Fort of New Jersey, who are there 
for the last time, this Third Conference is even more 
notable because of the new recruits to the honorable 
company of Governors: men like Woodrow Wilson, 
Governor-elect of New Jersey, whose opening address 
will become a document of American constitutional his- 
tory, and whose counsel is certain to influence the 
Governors at every stage of their deliberations, or 
former Judge Simeon KE. Baldwin, Governor-elect of 
Connecticut, or John Alden Dix, the future Governor 
of New York. The “ coming events ” of 1912 will cast 
their shadows over Frankfort and the Conference of 
Governors. s 

It is not yet four years since the meeting .of 
all the Ggyernors of the States was for the fir'st 
time suggested? by a comparatively unknown layman, 
a private citizen with no official experience, in a tiny 
booklet no larger than the railroad folder of express 
trains between New York and Washington. William 
George Jordan, author of this little pamphlet, sent 
copies of it to the différent Governors of States, and to 
President Roosevelt;*in the spring of 1907. Thirty 
of the Governors gave very favorable attention to the 
little booklet, but took no decisive action. Mr. Roose- 
velt read it, seized on the central idea which it pre- 
sented, and .summoned the Governors to the White 
House to grapple with the thorny problem of the Con- 
servation of our. national resources. Thus invited and 
exhorted, the Governors made the pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington in May, 1908, as guests of the National Exe@n- 
tive, and a series of conferences on Conservation were 
held at the White House. 

The Second Conference of Governors was held as 
recently as the middle of January, 1910. It was fully 
chronicled in these pages at the time. In_ several 
things it marked a transition stage. To begin with, 
it was brought together on the initiative of the Gov- 
ernors themselves, or rather of a small group from 
among their number, who, at the time when the White 
House Conference of May, 1908, was dispersing, were 
seized with the idea that what they had just done was 
of vital importance far more for the future than the 
present, and that the impulse thus set in motion 
should not be allowed to die out. This minority, among 
whom Governor Willson of Kentucky was one of the 
leaders, communicated with their colleagues, the pre- 
liminary work for the Second Conference of Governors 
was carried out, and the Governors came together last 
January. The Conference assembled, as before, in the 
White House, but this time only to pay a compli- 
mentary visit to Mr. Taft, who weleomed the Governors 
to Washington in one of his felicitous little speeches. 
When they had been greeted by the President, and had 
heen photographed on the: steps of the White House, 
with President Taft in the centre of the group, the 
Governors betook themselves to the upper chamber of 
a hotel and there entered on their deliberations. 

The Third Conference is now in session, and after 
the opening address of Governor-elect Woodrow 
Wilson of New Jersey the first matter to come 
before the Third Conference was the question of perma- 
nent organization. The Conference of Governors is, 
in a sense, an extra-constitutional body, an assem- 
Llage of lawful representatives of the States, over and 
above their constitutional representation in Congress. 
William George Jordan, the father of the idea, and 
now Secretary to the Conference, insists, it is true, 
that the Conference of Governors is an idea so simple 
that there should have been a large prize for the man 
who did not discover it; that the Fathers of our coun- 
try must have had the idea in mind, and simply dropped 
it in the pressure of their work, leaving it for him, a 
layman, to pick it up again, and fit it into the con- 
stitutional. machine, where it at once finds its effective 
place. But as yet there is lacking a permanent form of 
organization or any authorized source of funds for ex- 
penses. After the present OO ee ourns, it 
seems certain that that lack will be ‘adequately sup- 
plied; that a central office will come into existence, 
probably in New York, with an adequate library con- 
taining the laws and legislative documents: of all the 
States, and a department of correspondence, ‘ 
Supervision of the Secretary, which shall co 
clearing-house for ideas and information on ev 
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of State administration and State law, a department 
which shall further take up and examine every ques- 
tion affecting the administration of the States, and 
shall digest all information thereon, making it at once 
available for the Governors in their immediate work, 
or putting it in shape to come up before the next Con- 
ference of Governors. Between Conferences, the work 
will be carried on by an Executive Committee of three 
Governors, acting with the Secretary, and in this way 
the Conference will always be in session. - Much will 
be done in this way from month to month, especially 
in promoting uniform legislation, and it should be re- 
membered that, to accomplish great results in making 
uniform State laws, it is not necessary that all forty- 
eight States should enact the same measure, a thing 
very difficult in practice. For seven States contain 
one-third of the entire population, while ten States con- 
tain one-half; so that, if a law be made uniform in 
these seven or ten States, it will affect one-third or one- 
half of the total population of the United States; so 
that through concerted action in ten States we shall 
already have a fifty-per-cent. remedy. 


can be possessed only by the States. Further, only 
a minority of the States have Federal forest reserves ; 
and, in each $tate, only a fraction of the forests be- 
longs to the State. Four-fifths of the standing timber 
in the United States belongs to private individuals, 
and is thus out of the reach of Federal control. But 
it can come under State control, under the construction 
of a recent decision of the Supreme Court of Vermont, 
which declares that the State, as quasi-sovereign and 
representative of the interests of the public, may and 
should exercise police supervision over the forests—to 
take measures against forest fires, for example. The 
action of the Conference of Governors is expected to 
bring about the creation of an Interstate Foresters’ 
Association, which will make the experience of each 
State effectual for all. For example, the efforts made 
by Massachusetts to eliminate the gypsy-moth would 
in this way be made available for all States. Each 
State has worked out some one point. New York and 
Wisconsin lead in the handling of Public Utilities. 
Idaho has excellent laws on the Conservation of water- 
power. New Jersey has the best law for protection 

















The capitol at Frankfort, Kentucky, where the Conference of Governors assembled 


A second subject before the Conference of Governors 
was very wisely entrusted to Governor Burke of North 
Dakota, the power a Governor has and the power he 
ought to have. The ideal seems to be that the power 
-of the National Executive should be taken as the 
model, at least so far as concerns the right to appoint 
and remove the members of his cabinet. Mr. Hughes 
pointed out, in an interview recorded in these pages 
last spring, that the Governor is held responsible for 
the success of his administration by popular opinion, 
but that, at the same time, he is not given the corre- 
sponding power; that such officers as the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the State are elected independently 
and are not directly answerable to the Governor, nor 
removable by him, as are, for example, the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Federal government. Governor Fort pointed out that 
a situation existed in a famed ocean resort within his 
dominions where his authority was defied by locally 
elected officers to such an extent that the only legal 
remedy in his hands would have been to declare that 
a state of insurrection existed, and call out the State 
troops. Governor Harmon recently had difficulties in 
Ohio, where he and the State Treasurer were the only 
Democrats in an administration of Republicans. It is 
true he dealt heroically with these difficulties, but 
nevertheless the anomaly exists. Therefore it seems 
likely that, in the Messages which Governors will 
shortly be writing for their Legislatures, there will be 
a recommendation that such changes in the State Con- 
stitutions should be made as will give the Governors the 
right to appoint and remove the members of their 
cabinets, the right which the President of the United 
States habitually exercises; and, further, that the right 
of removal shall apply to many locally elected officials. 

Conservation from the standpoint of the States is, 
perhaps, the most popular question before the Con- 
ference of Governors. Many among them, including 
Governor Hughes, spoke:strongly on this theme last 
January, and his successor, Governor-elect Dix, has 
had’ much to say on it. In a nutshell, the mat- 
ter stands thus: the Federal government has not, and 
cannot have, sovereign rights in State lands. These 
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against forest fires, and so on. The passing of uni- 
form State laws in these fields will come far closer 
to the heart of the matter, and prove far more effective 
than Federal laws. 

The people of the country are likely to follow the 
example of the Governors in giving earnest attention 
te what Former State Forester Robert P. Bass, now 
Governor-elect of New Hampshire, says on the theme, 
** What can a State do to save its forests?” How ean 
it begin to act? Mr. Bass has in mind, and in heart 
also, the lovely forests in the White Mountains, which 
are a precious possession of to-day, and which should 
be a legacy for all future time. How is the State of 
New Hampshire to save them from the axes of the 
lumber-jacks? What can be done now, at the eleventh 
hour? 

Three further subjects, taken up by the Governors, 
namely, the popular election of United States Sena- 
tors, the Federal Income Tax, and the security of 
purity in national, State, and local elections, are mat- 
ters so large that they must be in all our minds for 
many months to come. All the better, therefore, that 
we should have the Executives of all the States, 
among them many of the ablest minds of the nation, 
thoroughly thrash the matter out among themselves, 
and impart their light to us in this conspicuous way’ 
They may, further, show us a way out of the difficul- 
ties which beset all amendments to the national Con- 
stitution, and indeed make such amendment well- 
nigh impossible. For concerted action by the States, 
prompted by unanimous opinion of the Governors, is 
really a perfectly attainable thing, and would accom- 
plish nine-tenths of all matters which could be made 
subjects of Federal amendments, without any of the 
barriers which make the provision for amending the 
Constitution practically a dead letter. 

In thg,Conference of Governors, therefore, we see a 


* magnificent proot that the creative power which, in 


the days of the Fathers, made the world-famed Consti- 
tution of the United States, is still full of yjrility and 
force, ready to bring forth new forms for néwly arisen 
needs, and to take all needed measures to protect the 
welfare of the nation. 
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It is enlarged and 
a sand blister forms 
after 400 miles more 


A hole is discovered 
after the tire has 
travelled 800 miles 







ROP(TH the price of crude rubber soar- 
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&& SoS 35 ing to $3 a pound, and the end not 
IN in sight, it becomes a matter of 
serious concern to the average 


GS owner of a car to get the greatest 
yX possible mileage from his tires in 
(AY proportion to the outlay. An in- 
S telligent understanding of the three 

eeON principal factors in tire deprecia- 
tion will aid greatly in this direction. These factors 
are as follows: 

1. Wear of the tread. 

2. Rotting of the fabrie. 

3. Blow-outs due to other causes than rotting— 
e. g., rim cuts, stone bruises, and cracking of the 
fabrie walls. 

Of these three causes, the first is inevitable if the 
car is run at all, but it may be aggravated by many 
things, such as bad condition of the roads, high speed, 
careless use of the clutch and brakes, and taking turns 
at too fast a pace. Bad alignment of the front wheels, 
due to wear or springing of the steering mechanism, is 
also very destructive of the front tires. 

The second cause, rotting of the fabric, is also more 
or less inevitable, but it may be minimized, first, by 
right construction of the tire itself, and, secondly, by 
prompt repair of local cuts which expose the fabric. 
totting also hastens the deterioration of the fabric 
where the protective outer covering of rubber is broken, 
as by rim cuts, excessive bending of the side walls, or 
simple drying due to age. 

In the third class are found the most common causes 
cf premature “death” —namely, overloading, under- 
inflation, careless driving, and general neglect to keep 
the tires in order. 

Let us examine these several factors in order, taking 
the more legitimate causes of wear first. 
























The inner tube blows 
out through the fabric, 
rotted by wet mud 


Cleaning a hole in 
the tread with gaso- 
line and sand-paper 


If a tire were properly selected for size, properly in- 
flated, not overloaded, and kept in constant repair as 
to local cuts and gashes, it might be run till the tread 
was entirely worn out, then retreaded, and so on in- 
definitely. Practically it is rare that more than three 
treads can to advantage be applied, and most tires do 
not even last through the first retread, owing to fabric 
deterioration. The more constantly a car is used, the 
better is the chance of the tread being legitimately 
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PRESSURE FOR TIRES 
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worn through before the fabric has so far decayed as 
to make retreading inadvisable. If the life of a tire 
in constant use is 5,000 miles, a retread is more likely 
to be worth while if the 5,000 miles are covered in five 
months than if they are covered in a year and a half. 
There is a great difference between different makes 
of tires as regards the ability of the fabric to hold the 
tread. In the early days, treads would sometimes peel 
off bodily when less than half worn through. The 
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The new rubber is weld- 
ed into the tire with 
an electric vulcanizer 


After the hole has 
been cleaned it is 
filled with Para rubber 


fabrie of such tires rotted quickly, owing to moisture 
getting under the tread, and retreading was therefore 
seldom advantageous. Better workmanship is the rule 
to-day, but it is still broadly true that, if the tread 
tends to separate over considerable areas, the tire is 
not worth retreading. Local separation will be dealt 
with in a later paragraph. 

Wear can be minimized by careful driving and avoid- 
ance of bad roads. The worst possible condition for 
the tires is a worn road peppered with loose, sharp 
stones. These stones may have been picked out from 
the substance of the road surface, or they may have 
been spread over it by way of repair and not properly 
rolled in. Worn macadam, even if free from loose 
stones, is very destructive of tires, because its surface, 
though fairly smooth to the casual glance, is in reality 
simply an aggregation of irregular stones, high and low, 
which support the tire only at a few points instead of 
over a fairly large surface. As the supporting area is 
small, the contact pressure per square inch is high, and 
the irregularity of the surfaces causes the tire to slip 
and jump-in a manner that abrades its surfaces almost 
as effectively as a file. There are thousands of miles of 
roads like this in the neighborhood of the large towns 
all over the country, and it is safe to say that, if half 
the cost of the tires they needlessly destroy were spent 
in maintaining the roads themselves, the whole com- 
munity would be the gainer. 

Harsh use of clutch and brakes, turning corners on 
two wheels, and similar needless “stunts” are the 
marks of the hare-brained beginner. The experienced 
driver shows his skill rather in the “‘ sweetness ” of his 
driving and his ability to get much in the way of mile- 
age and speed with little wear and tear on his car. 
As for sprung axles and distorted steering mechanism, 
both are too obviously things calling for instant shop 
attention to be more than mentioned here. 

















A tire indicating careless use of brakes. Several 
layers of fabric are worn through in places, and 
the tread rubber is loosened from the canvas 


Repairing a patch on an inner tube by 
means of a portable electric vulcanizer 
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A tire with the tread worn down to 
the breaker strip of canvas. This needs 
only retreading to make it sound again 

















The second division of our subject—rotting of the 
fubric—deserves a degree of consideration which on ac- 
count of its difficulty it seldom receives. Fabrice ex- 
posed. to mud and water quickly deteriorates, especially 
when, as in the ease of local separation of the tread, 
the water does not readily evaporate. A tire other- 
wise sound may blow out in a few hundred miles, 
owing to weakening around a local gash in the tread. 
The first result of a gash is that dirt enters, and by 
its grinding action loosens the tread from the fabric, 
alloying more dirt to : 
enter till a “sand 
blister ” is formed. The 
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fore the main fabric is exposed by wear. If the condi- 
tion of the fabric does not warrant retreading, there is 
nothing to do but run the tire till it bursts. and then 
to prolong,its life a few hundred miles by means of a 
blow-out patch or an external tire sleeve. 

The: blow-outs just mentioned are tread blow-outs, 
as distinguished from blow-outs due to rim cuts or to 
improper inflation. These last constitute the third 
division of the subject. 

The more heavily a tire is loaded, the faster it wears 
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remedy is to lance the 
tumor, so to say, clean- 
ing out the dirt and 
vuleanizing down the 
flaps of the tread. The 
most useful of the 
many ways in which 
portable vuleanizers can 
be employed is to repair 
gashes and sand _blis- 
ters. 

When a large gash 
exposes the fabric early 
in the history of the 
tire the diagnosis and 
treatment are simple. 
When the tire gets old, 
however, the case is 
more complicated. The 
tread is pierced with 
hundreds of cuts, the 
inevitable result of 
driving on loose, broken 
stone, and the thinner 
the tread the greater is 
t!e number sof cuts 














which reach the fabrie. 
To repair them, except 
the larger ones, is im- 
practicable on account 
of their number. All 
that can be done is to 
run the tire as long as seems judicious, repairing local 
sand blisters as they appear, and then to send the tires 
to be retreaded if the fabric as a whole seems sound. 
Some tires are so built that sand blisters form slowly, 
and these may frequently be run till the breaker strip, 
as it is called, is exposed. The breaker strip (there 
ure sometimes two) is a strip of fabric about two 
inches wide, which covers the main body of the fabric, 
a layer of rubber lying beneath. Its function is to 
protect the main fabric, and also to give warning be- 


A tire shoe, badly rim-cut, as a result of driving with the tire soft or flat 


out. Likewise, the more its side walls are allowed to 
bend under load, the sooner they crack or burst from 
excessive bending. A tire whose fabric is stiff may be 
apparently sound externally, but the inner surface of 
the side walls may be cracked around the entire cireum- 
ference of the tire. These cracks open and shut like 
lips, and if deep they may pinch and cut the inner tube, 
causing the latter to blow out. Sooner or later, of 
course, the crack develops into a burst, and the tire is 
then “ done for.” 





The general rule for the relation between tire sizes 
and loads is that given in the aceompanving table, 
showing the maximum weights recommended by a repre 
sentative tire concern, exclusive of the weight of pas 
sengers. It is well in selecting tires or in buying a 
car to verify the seller’s claims regarding the weight 
of the car, as actual weights are frequently greater 
than catalogue weights. It is also an excellent: plan 
to use tires a size larger in cross section than those 
designated in the table. Other things being equal. a 
wheel of large diameter is more favorable to tire life 
than a small wheel. but the difference here is not so 
great as in respect to cross section. 

When the tires have been properly chosen for size 
they should be inflated till there is no noticeable bulge 
of the sides when the car stands still under load. This 
is a general rule for application when the fabrie is 
sound. If the front and rear tires are the same size, 
a rear tire can be put on the front wheels after run 
ning, say, 3,000 miles, and the pressure somewhat re- 
cueed. 

A retreaded tire should always be put on the front 
wheels if possible, and it may be allowed to bulge 
slightly, on the ground that the standard pressure 
might be too much for the presumptively weakened 
fabric. The writer has worn out three treads on a 
certain make of tires, and then has run on the bare 
canvas till the two breaker strips were worn through, 
and the first layer of the fabrie body likewise. Of 
course the air-pressure was very low to avoid burst- 
ing. 

Rim cuts and stone bruises are due to crushing of 
the fabric, caused by striking a stone or other object 
with sufficient foree to flatten the tire completely 
against the rim. <A blow-out does not at once result, 
but the bruised fabric lets go at that point some time 
later. 

What amount to rim cuts are produced also by 
using tires too small for their load. Excessive bending 
results, which weakens the side walls both midway and 
close to the rims, causing eventual cracking of the 
fabric. Attempts to make small tires do the work of 
large ones by over-inflating them are equally disastrous 
in about the same way. 

A little-used tire deteriorates from simple drying of 
the rubber, which causes it in time to crack and expose 
the fabric to moisture. It is a general fact that a 
little-used tire does not give the mileage of a much-used 
tire, because drying of the rubber and to some extent 
also rotting of the fabric are due simply to age, re 
gardless of whether the tire is used much or little. In 
this respect the deterioration of a tire is much like the 
deterioration of the automobile itself, which loses 
selling value at least. though not actual ability to run, 
by the simple lapse of time. 
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Copyright, 1910, by Underwood & Underwood 


This silken rug, in the Shah’s palace at Teheran, was made five hundred 
years ago, by Husseyn Husseyni, of Mazandaran, according to the sig- 
nature at the left of the face, whichis that of a Persian queen: The 
French government has offered $75,000 for this fabric, but in vain 


TWO PRICELESS RELICS 
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Copyright, 1910. by Underwood & Underwood 


The Samaritan high priest (seated) and his three sons, together 
with an ancient copy of the Pentateuch which Mr. Isaacs 
(standing at the right) has taken to England to offer for sale. 
This sacred scroll is known to be not less than 2,000 years old 


OF THE EAST 













THE FORGOTTEN TREASURES OF BYGONE KINGS AND 
QUEENS THAT WERE DISCOVERED IN CASTLE FROHSDORF 


By James F. J. Archibald, F.IR.G.S. 


1) rummage in an old attie has al- 
wavs been a souree of delight to 
those who have had the opportunity. 
It has been the theme of poem and 
song. Many a novelist has pictured 
his heroine sitting beside an old 
chest close under the gables of an 
old Southern mansion, searching for 
lost and treasures. The 


a) 





bygone 


faded letters of the love days of her grandparents, 
mavhap a pressed rose between the leaves: an old 
miniature, or some brass buttons eut from the mili- 


tary coat of war-time—has given food for many a ro- 

















The party at Frohsdorf. From right to left: Mr. 
Archibald, Priacess Beatrice of Massimo with her 
two daughters, Don Jaime, and his chamberlain 


mance. There is something more than sentimentality 
in these rainy-day explorations, and many a long-for- 


gotten treasure has been brought to light on such 
occasions. 
Never, however, did T imagine that IT should have 


epportunity of exploring an attic containing treasures 
belonging, not to one family, but to the history of the 
most interesting days of France and of Austria—to the 
dramatic history of the world. 

In Manchuria, during the Russo-Japanese War, Twas 
one day standing near a battery of guns waiting for 
the commencement of an expected battle. A) Russian 
stall captain walked toward me, holding a can of 
American corned beef in one hand, and as he saluted 
with the other he asked me in the English of a gently 
bred Englishman if I possessed such a thing as a can- 
opener. T remember that he asked for a “* ean-opener,” 
so fT knew he was not an Englishman. Had he been, 
he would have demanded a “ tin-opener.” He did not 
look like a Russian, so | was puzzled as to his na- 
tionality. A few days later T sat next to him at a 
dinner at headquarters, when the conversation 
turned on the Cuban and Philippine campaigns — of 


MCSs 


which he showed surprisingly keen knowledge. And it 
was then that he said to me, “fam a Spaniard, you 
know,” and spoke of “my cousin Don Alfonso.” He 


was not pleased with the manner in which the cam- 
paign had been managed, nor was he in sympathy with 
the methods of government in Cuba previous to the 
war. We had a sharp argument as to the rights and 
wrongs of that war, and our most earnest argument 
dominated the conversation of the dinner and = inter- 


ested the Russian oflicers. In that way’ we became 
friends, and throughout the many months of hard 


campaigning on that great retreat we were much  to- 
gether. That was my meeting with Prince Don Jaime 
de Bourbon, the son of Don Carlos, Duke of Madrid, 
who was recognized by the Carlists of Spain as 
Charles VII. 

Our ensuing friendship made possible the days I 
spent in that wonderful old castle Frohsdorf, near 
Vienna, and it is of the enchantment of those days of 
rummaging I speak. Not because I did it—not be- 
cause it Was an opportunity rarely afforded any per- 
son—but because those days of search among the maze 
cf rooms and in the countless chests and chambers de- 
veloped treasures the world knows not of, although 
they belong to a period of history more studied than 
any other, 

Frohsdorf Castle had been closed for many years. 
As you approach from Vienna the castle can be seen 
for many miles on the side of the low mountains that 
border the vast+plain. It is surrounded by a beauti- 
ful park and forest reminding one of the wonderful 
gardens of Versailles. The eastle itself is typically 
Austrian in architecture: an example of a_ period 
absolutely untouched by modern changes; square and 
severe, giving no adequate impression of its enormous 
size. Above the front roof are eight life-size statues 
of the kings preceding the reign of Maria Theresa of 
Austria. Around the castle is a wide moat, surround- 
ed in turn by a beautiful terrace. Around the immedi- 
ate park of the castle is built the town of Frohsdorf, 
also belonging to the estate. 

The history of the castle is the history of Austria. 
France, and Spain since the fifteenth century. Until 
the death of the Due de Chambord, grandson of 
Charles X. of France, at Frohsdorf, in 1883, the castle 
was the scene of regal splendors. The estate went to 
Don Carlos upon the death of the Due de Chambord, 
who never oceupied it for any length of time, and so 
for almost thirty years the treasures were forgotten. 
When Don Carlos died reeenily, the estate and titles 
went to his son Don Jaime. who has once more opened 
it to regular occupaney. The joy of the little town of 
Frohsdorf knew no bounds when the new Duke of 
Madrid. Don Jaime. arrived to take possession. The 
royal flag of Spain now floats over the castle. and 
life is again within its historie walls. 

Frohsdorf was the favorite residence of 


Maria 

















Frohsdorf Castle, where the treasures were found 


Theresa, Archduchess of Austria, Queen of Hungary 
und Bohemia, and Empress of Germany, and here she 
died, in a room which has been sanctified and is now 
a little private chapel. A bronze tablet tells the tale 
of her end. Here, too, lived during many cliildhood 


























Don Jaime de Bourbon, Duke of Madrid, the 
Carlist leader who claims the throne of Spain, 
in the uniform of a Spanish Captain-General 


days her daughter, Marie Antoinette. There is a large 
chair in the castle, covered with exquisite embroidered 
tapestry in gorgeous and brilliant colors, showing a 
tropical bird of beautiful plumage, entirely the handi- 
work of Marie Antoinette. The suite of rooms as- 
signed to me during my days at Frohsdorf were the 
same that the luckless queen of France occupied as a 
girl before her marriage to Louis XVI. These rooms, 
like afl the rest of the castle, remain almost un- 
changed since they were used by the Due de Chambord. 
They are unspoiled by modernism. Candles in great 
groups still light the salons and bedchambers, and 
the many servants have the old manners and respect. 

During my visit, Prince Don Jaime’s sister, Princess 
Beatrice of Massimo, arrived with her two little 
daughters. During their stay it was a romp from 
carly until late; one day in the forest, where glimpses 
of deer brought forth childish eries of delight, and 
another among the treasures of the castle. On one of 
these days we explored the great vaults where the 
plate was kept. Such a riot of silver and gold 
utensils, state service for banquets of kings and for 
hundreds of guests! Great chests of forks of all sizes, 
of knives or of spoons, of plates and of goblets and 
cups, all marked with the royal cipher of each of the 
succeeding kings and queens. I noted a breastplate 
and helmet of solid silver, with bejewelled decorations, 
that belonged to a military uniform of Charles X.; 
flower-stands 


small silver cannon, candelabra, and 
without apparent number. The castle has two 
kitchens; one for the use of the immediate family 
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The throne chair of the Duc de Chambord 
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Don Jaime in his apartments in the castle 









































when no great parties occupy the castle, and another 
great kitchen from which hundreds of guests may be 
served with ease. All the shiny copper utensils bear 
the royal cipher of Henri V., the title assumed by the 
Due de Chambord, cJaimant to the throne of France. 

One evening, while going through a chest of old 
drawers, Prince Don Jaime came across an old package 
bound with a ribbon faded by time, and upon unwrap- 
ping it we found the shirt and braces worn by the 
Duke of Palma on the night of his assassination. In 
the back of the shirt were the tell-tale holes stained 
with his blood, showing where the assassin’s dagger 
had pierced his heart. The Duke de Palma had gone 
directly from the palace of Louis XVIII., after a 
stormy interview, to the theatre, and as he was 
entering, less than half an hour later, he was stabbed 
to death. Several articles of his wearing apparel and 
adornment were in the package, including some papers 
he had on his body at the time of his death. It was 
obvious that the packet had been made up at the time 
the body was preparer for burial, and probably it had 
never been disturbed since. In another place we found 
a package containing a few locks of the Duchesse de 
Berry’s hair. <A beautiful golden color it was, and 
with it a note giving the long tress to a relative at 
Frohsdrof with many affectionate greetings. In an- 
other chest we found a silken package containing a 
baby curl of Marie Antoinette’s, and another sent to 
her mother after Marie Antoinette had been married 
in Franee. In anotler chest we found a little finely 


written note from Marie Antoinette, that still showed” 


the mark of having been rolled into a very small ball 
so that it could either be smuggled or thrown out of 
the prison. This note was in answer to some sugges- 
tion of a plot for her release from prison. With the 
dignity that marked the final years of a privileged 
life, she refused to take any part in the action of her 
friend, and stated definitely that, unless she could be 
released with honor to France, through the great front 
door, she preferred to remain where she was. Prince 
Don Jaime gave me a portion of the locks of Marie 
Antoinette and of the Duchesse de Berry, and these 
souvenirs are among my prized possessions. 

















The room in which Maria Theresa died 


It is utterly impossible to convey any adequate idea 
of the great number of treasures that crowd the walls 
and tables of this castle. On a pedestal is the bronze 
head of a statue of “ Henry V.,” a remnant saved when 
the statue fell before the anger of a Paris mob. Em- 
broideries and paintings and various bits of handiwork 
by all the many royal personages who have occupied 
l'rohsdorf crowd one upon another in enormous con- 
fusion. The last Bourbon flag of France, the actual 
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The chair embroidered by Marie Antoinette 


white royal standard with its three gold fleurs-de-lis, 
is one of the treasures we brought to light. 

It would require volumes to describe the thousand 
and more portraits belonging to the Bourbon dynasty 
with which the castle is filled. Hundreds of them are 
more than twelve to fifteen feet in height. I give the 
proportions in this way to convey an idea of the size 
and dignity of the galleries which hold these art 
treasures—magnificent portraits by Reynolds, portraits 
ef Louis XIII., Louis XIV., Louis XVI., of the 
Dauphin, of Marie Antoinette, at various periods of 
her life, Maria Theresa, and Duc de Chambord. There 
are hundreds of battle pictures and hunting scenes, for 
Frohsdorf was one of the greatest hunting estates in 
Kurope during the time when it was occupied by the 
Due de Berry. 

Of miniatures there are many thousands of examples 
of the most magnificent work that Europe has produced 
since the fourteenth century—so- many, in fact, that 
they are strewn about in forgotten confusion among 
the greater possessions of the castle. No one regrets 
this confusion more than does Prince Don Jaime, and 
he is using every endeavor and spending hours of 
hard work in straightening out the artistic confusion 
and bringing the many treasures to light. 

One of the most interesting rooms in the castle is 
the old armory where the weapons of the rulers of 
centuries are gathered. Among them all [ shall men- 
tion only a- pair of duelling pistols belonging to 
“Henry V.,” in their beautifully worked case of ma- 
hogany bound in gold. They are the work of that 
famous ‘gun-maker of France, Gaston Renette. They 
are the most perfect specimens of the armorer’s art 
that I have ever’seen, and are particularly interesting 
because they were used in more than one encounter in 
a secluded spot in the park near the castle. The story 
of this pair of pistols would be material for a very 
dramatic bit of fiction, but fiction founded on the ro- 
mantic fact of this romantie period. 

A ramble through the old stables, where the dust- 
covered coaches of bygone days are piled in bewildering 
confusion, brings a touch of sadness when we see the 
only well-kept portion. cleared out to make room for 
a great six-cylinder touring-car. There are over 
seventy-five coaches, carriages, hunting-carts, mail- 
wagons, and wheel vehicles of all sorts crowded into 
really enormous stable space. Only one or two old 
farm horses stand in the great rows of stails. 

It will not be long before the curious, pleasure-seek- 
ing traveller will come knecking at the door of Frohs- 
dorf to demand admittance within its historie walls. 
It will not be long before the travelling publie will be- 
come acquainted with Frohsdorf’s vast treasures. and 
they will include Frohsdorf in their list of pilgrimages. 

















The last of the French Bourbon ilags 


lL asked thé Prince de Bourbon regarding his attitude in 
such a contingency, and he said that he considered it 
was his duty to allow the publie access to his grounds, 
and that as soon as he had them cleaned up and the 
dust of the last forty years completely removed he 
would be glad to receive the ineyitable visiting tourist. 
This hospitable sentiment is a good example of the 
characteristics of the present leader of the Carlist 
party in Spain. He is a man without affectation and 
of great simplicity. 

Until the year 1830, when Ferdinand II. of Spain 
died, the Salie law, which provides that no woman 
may succeed to the throne, was in force in Spain. But, 
having no male heir, Ferdinand abrogated this law 
upon his death-bed, and, with the assistance of the 
ministry then in power, [Isabella was seated upon the 
throne instead of the lawful heir, who was Ferdinand’s 
brother, Don Carlos. Two bitterly contested wars were 
waged during the nineteenth century between the rival 
factions. It is the grandson of Don Carlos who is 
the present claimant to the throne of Spain. Nearly 
five millions of Spaniards consider him their rightful 
king. For his cousin Alfonso XIII. Prince Don Jaime 
has every admiration, and I am personally convinced 
that, were it not for the sentiment of the men whose 
lives have been spent in his cause, he would give up 
his claim and possibly accept the position at court 
that has been offered him by his hereditary enemies. 
He cannot, however, with consistency, or with honor, 
renounce the leadership of a people who control all 
the northern provinces of Spain. There was a time 
when, in the opinion of the present Duke of Madrid, 
his father should have struck a decisive blow, and he 
feels that, if that blow had been struck at the close of 
the Spanish-American War, the returning army would 
have flocked to his standard. That his father did not 
see fit to come out of retirement and strike this blow 
caused an estrangement between them that lasted until 
his father’s death. 

The present crisis in Spain affords an opportunity 
not nearly so good as the earlier one, and I can posi 
tively state that it will not be utilized by the Carlist 
claimant unless his followers are joined by a majority 
of the people of Spain. The present Queen of Spain 
is blamed throughout Spain for the condition of affairs 
now existing, and she is causing many of King Al 
fonso’s most ardent followers to desert his cause. 

In the mean time, Prince Don Jaime de Bourbon 
is living the quiet life of a country gentleman. He 
takes great interest in the treasures which have so 
recently come into his possession—treasures which will 
afford the study of a lifetime, and fortunately are in 
the hands of a man who realizes their interest to the 
public and their true historical value. 





“Bouncing-Bet” 


By Martha Haskell Clark 


THERE'S a bit of a runaway gipsy lass 

That hides herself in the dusty grass 

By the moon-white lane where the gray-moths pass, - 
Where the night moths tlitter with wide-spread wings 
As soft as a Memory’s whisperings, 

And circle close in the roadside grass 

By a bit of a runaway gipsy lass. 


A bit of a lass in a cloak of green, 
And the pink and white of her face between 
The moon-barred blades of the grass’s screen. 
The step of an Old Year stealing by 
The vagabond chicory rank and high, 
To beckon the dew-sweet face between 
Of a wandering lass in a cloak of green. 





A whippoorwill by the apple-trees 
That bend broad boughs to the evening breeze— 
What is the magic that lurks in these? 
The full moon dappling the long gray wall, 
The pleading plain of a lost Year's call, 
That wanders near on the evening breeze 
To a bit of a lass by the apple-trees. 


A bit of a runaway gipsy lass 

That hides herself in the wind-stirred grass 

Where the moon-pale ghosts of the dead years pass. 
But it’s long the way that niy heart must fare 
To the glimmering road in the night-sweet air, 

To the waft of fragrance amid the grass 

And a bit of a runaway gipsy lass. 
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A FLOWER OF THE ENGLISH STAGE 


Miss Kitty Gordon, the English actress who is now playing at Weber’s Theatre in the principal part of “ Alma, 
Where Do You Live?” Miss Gordon is one of the most famous beauties on the contemporary British stage 
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RANDOM PAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NEW YORK NEWSPAPER REPORTER 
THE NIGHT “THE BIG FELLOW” WENT OUT 


HE Trish bard knows how to tell 
about a fight. When Cuchuillin and 
another hero whose name has smasii- 
ed through my memory were bat- 
> tling for the. mastery of all Ireland, 
the bard—I think it was Jeremiah 
Curtin—says: “ And where they tore 
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up the earth in their struggles 
Ythey made hills where there had 


been hollows, and hollows where there had been hills, 
and one of the clods of turf from their heels flew 
off a million miles and blinded one eye of the hag 
who sits spinning in the eastern sky.” 

And that’s the sort of a fight they had when Jim 
Corbett beat John L. Sullivan for the championship 
of the world. All mankind stood breathless to watch 
it. It is quite accurate to say that no other American 
enterprise of that day aroused so much interest, or 
caused such wide-spread and earnest discussion, as the 
battle between the slim California bank clerk and the 
lion of New England, who for twelve long years had 
met in the arena every kind of pugilist the broad 
empire of mankind could furnish and who had never 
yet lowered his arm. Men of learning, statesmen, 
captains of industry, leaders in finance, literature, the 
arts, women of delicate taste and gentle life, no less 
than citizens generally, debated eagerly for weeks in 
advance the chances of both men. The newspapers 
published page upon.page describing the men and 
giving details of their training. In some parts of the 
country disputes as to the relative merits of the 
gladiators actually led to killings. 

It was my good fortune at that time to be a pupil 
of Mike Donovan in the New York Athletic Club, 
and through Mike’s eyes [ had a very comprehensive 
view of the situation. Mike used to show us, up in the 
hoxing-room, just how John L. fought—‘ he leaps at 
you like a tiger, with a chopping blow of the left to 
smash down your guard; then swings his terrible 
right on you like a baseball bat or shoots it at you 
like a cannon-ball.” Mike illustrated the process, 
moreover, with such fiery zeal that we all carried 
away not only an intimate knowledge of John L.’s 
style, but sore arms and necks as well. Mike, when 
middle-weight champion of America, years before, had 
given Joln J. his first big publie recognition in a 
four-round bout, and on that occasion John, although 
only a boy, had pretty nearly knocked Mike through 
the walls of the Howard Atheneum. So Mike had 
the utmost admiration for him as a fighting man. At 
the same time he had a grudge against the champion 
because John L., having listened to envious gossips, 
had shown dislike for Donovan. So that when Jim 
Corbett arrived in New York, Mike in long practice 
bouts showed him every detail of Sullivan’s style, and 
then, having studied him with scrupulous care, de- 
clared that he would beat Sullivan. 

“This boy is no more afraid of Sullivan than he is 
of me,” said Mike, “and that’s the chief reason why 
he'll win. He’s the fastest heavy-weight I ever saw, 
and the Big Fellow will never get to him. But the 
best thing he’s got is that John won't seare him to 
death with that glare, as he scared the others.” 

Mike showed us one day a letter from Corbett, who 
had just sparred four friendly rounds with Sullivan 
at John’s benefit in San Francisco. , 

“Every time he dropped his head and started to 
rush me,” Corbett wrote, “I remembered what you 
told me, and stuck a straight left into his face. That 
held him, He never laid a glove on me. I'l] lick him 
as sure as we meet.” 

This incident occurred more than a year before the 
great battle, but to all of us who saw the letter and 
read the newspaper reports, which unanimously cor- 
roborated it, that “ friendly ” bout on the eve of the 
champion’s departure for Australia seemed the real 
beginning of the contest and a fair indication of what 
the result would be. For it was notorious that duriny 
Sullivan’s long reign as the greatest fighting man in 
the world he had lived in the utmost luxury, which 
had greatly diminished his stamina. Any man brave 
and fast enough to struggle through half a dozen 
rounds with him ought to win the contest, since the 
great man must inevitably grow weaker and weaker 
as the battle continued. The chief danger that would 
beset any challenger who faced Sullivan in the ring 
was the moral hazard. John had a way of glaring 
at his enemy as they faced each other from opposite 
corners of the enclosure, a trick of staring through 
the victim’s eyes and brain so fiercely that his soul 
wilted and his heart became as water, and the first 
smash of the glove laid him lew. Could Corbett with- 
stand the deadly glare? He thought so and his friends 
thought so, but the state of the public mind was shown 
by the fact that men in all parts of the country 
were betting three to one that the ambitious young- 
ster would be knocked out. 

Down at Allenhurst, on the Jersey shore of the 
Atlantic, Corbett spent all the summer of 1892 train- 
ing for the battle of September. The amount of work 
he did each day was prodigious. He introduced the 
fast and exhausting game of handball as a part of 
the training of a pugilist. In spite of the protests 
of wise Bill Delaney he trained hard enough each day 
to tire out four men. But no matter how energetical- 
ly he toiled in physical preparation for the contest, 
no one could get him to talk about it. As a matter 
of fact, this remarkable youth always despised box- 
ing, for which he had phenomenal mental and physic- 


By William Inglis 


ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY RALEIGH 
al gifts, as a vocation that tended to injure the 


social status to which he aspired, while he worshipped 
the drama and the art of acting to the degree of 
idolatry. I believe that even at that time he regarded 
Sullivan as a certain victim, yet no art of the inter- 
viewer could wheedle one word out of him on the sub- 
ject. IL used to play handball with him day after day, 
and after the rub-down try to learn his opinion of Sul- 
livan, or some outline of his plan of battle. 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ he would say, “ that fight is as good 
as over now. What's the use of talking about it? 
But say, you ought to see my new play, Gentleman 


Jim. Ain't that a corking title? You bet it is. 
You see, I’m the hero. I don’t amount to much in 


the first act. I just come on quietly and have very 
little to say. But as the play goes on my part be- 
comes more and more prominent, and in the third act 


I fight the villain, Charley Twitchell — meaning 
Charley Mitchell, of course—in a_ regulation ring, 


that great? 


and put him out in the fourth. Ain't 
Now, just 


And my lines—say, ain’t they thrillers? 
listen to this.” 

I listened to it all; but the reader shall be spared. 
The point I hope to make clear is that with Corbett, 
as with Hamlet, the play was the thing. The proud 


a voungster [T had seen Sullivan in the Supreme 
Court at the time they tried to enjoin the police from 
interfering with his bout with Alf Greentield, of Eng- 
land. What a picture John was then! Not much 
past his majority, he seemed to me the most won- 
derful engine of destruction I had ever seen in human 
form. His shoulders were enormous, and his back and 
triceps muscles seemed on the point of bursting 
through his snug and fashionable black cutaway coat. 
His legs were slim and agile. Every movement be 
tokened marvellous speed and power. His face was 
lean, hard, and curved like the flaring bow of a battle- 
ship, and his skin, as a writer in the Sun described it, 
was of “the color of a raw beefsteak with a piece of 
tissue-paper laid over it.” Tough steak, too, upon 
which no ordinary knife could make an impression. 
As he appeared in the St. Charles Hotel less than 
ten years later he seemed to have aged a score ot 
years. His blue-black hair was well sprinkled with 
gray at the temples, his face and neck had broadened 
and thickened, and the fine, springy curves of youth 
had given way to the bulkier appearance of middle 
age. His arms, shoulders. and back were magnificent 
Powerful he still was and menacing, but it was the 
power and menace of the bull—he was no longer the 
leaping. — crashing, 
smashing tiger of old. 
Nevertheless, there was 











nothing in his looks to 
corroborate the wild 
rumors that he had 
persistently refused to 


train. There was noth 
ing like a pauneh. He 
was stripped to the 


waist, and it was easy 
to follow the rippling 
play of the abdominal 
muscles he walked 
to and fro in the room 
like some fieree caged 
animal. No man could 
be blamed if after one 
glance at Sullivan he 
had fled for his life. 
Yet he was friendly 
and courteous, He 
shook hands cordially 
and said he was feel 
ing fine, The only 
thing that bothered 
him was the heat, and 
he wished he could 
jump into the ring 
right away and get 
through with it. It 
was curious to see him 
sitting there plying a 
fan with his left hand, 


as 








Sullivan’s arms dropped limp. 
a rapid fire of left and right hooks 


title of champion of the world meant to him two 
things—the chance to be a conspicuous actor on the 
stage and to make much money. Only that and noth- 
ing more. In his innermost heart he really despised 
the game. The hard drudgery of training he loathed, 
too, as he often told his friends; and all the uplift 
and -spiritual and mental exhilaration that resulted 
from being in perfect physical condition passed him 
by quite unfelt. He wanted fame and money, and he 
hated hard work. Yet, never have [I seén any man 
train so hard and faithfully as he, and for this all 
candid men must give him great credit. He left 
nothing undone to fit himself to win the great prize, 
much as he despised the means of winning it. Sulli- 
van, too, disliked the humdrum grind of training. 
Down at Canoe Place Inn on the south side of Long 
Island he worked under the direction of Phil Casey, 
who was not only the handball champion of the 
world, but probably the best player of that royal and 
ancient game that ever lived. A giant in size and 
strength, Casey was frank and gentle as a child, and 
it was his kindly but firm and persuasive influence 
that kept the great John L. hard at work when that 
mighty man would have much preferred to loaf and 
invite his soul. John had often boasted that a shave 
and a shampoo were ‘all the training he needed to 
fit him to beat any other man living, and with no 
more training than that he had often mowed down 
powerful men whose very looks would scare most of 
us cold; and especially he hated the ordeal of long, 
hard work to fit him to meet “ this young dude,” 
as he described Corbett; nevertheless, Casey held him 
to his task, 

When I went down to New Orleans a week before 
the fight I knew that Cerbett was as fit as any human 
being could be for the struggle, fit not only physical- 
lv, but in mind and spirit as well. As to Sullivan’s 
condition the reports were conflicting, but there - was 
reason to believe that he was in as good fix as a man 
of his mode of life could be brought. Three days 
before the battle the champion and his retinue of 
backers, advisers, etc., arrived at the St. Charles Hotel. 
where I was staying, and I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing that really great man face to face. When I was 
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Corbett turned loose 


and holding in the 
mighty right whieh had 
put hundreds of men to 
sleep a thick and jagged 
splinter of ice which he 
serunched and chewed 
like so much candy. The few callers who were privi 
leged to see him went away on tiptoe, elated as if 
they had been admitted to the presence of a king. And, 
indeed, there was and is to-day in John L. mueh of the 
majesty that Carlyle ascribes to the primal king- 

“the able-man, king, canning, man who ean.” 

For weeks visitors had been arriving in New 
Orleans in anticipation of the fight, and during the 
last two days they came in by hundreds on specials 
as well as the regular trains. No group of men could 
talk more than a minute without venturing pre- 
dictions as to the outcome of the battle, and the over 
whelming popular prediction was still in favor of 
Sullivan. Corbett laughed scornfully at this when I 
found him playing seven-up and cheering his anxious 
friends a few hours before the battle. 

“Tf I had a few teeth knocked out,” he said, “ and 
my face full of scars, and a bristly. chin, and a blue 


on the jaw 


flannel shirt, they’d say I was a grand young 
gladiator. But because I speak good English and 


shave every morning and go to a good tailor, they call 
me a dude. Well, let ’em. No man living has ever 
been able to give me a black eye or make my nose 


bleed. This one won’t, either, no matter how great 
he is. Remember, you’re going to shake hands with 


a new champion to-night.” 

And what a night it was! Calm and windless after 
a sultry day, a faint coolness. falling like dew upon 
the fight-fevered city, and great yellow stars glowing 
softly. so many low-swung lamps in the rich blue 
sky. Could any human being with one drop of sporting 
blood eat dinner with the battle so near? Perish the 
mere suggestion. I remember a slice of chicken breast 
and a glass of claret, and then a hasty flight to the 
ringside to make sure that the three wires direct into 
the Herald office in New York were working all right. 
There was food for worry, if you like. Let the wires 
but go wrong and your story be delayed, and you knew 
the axe of the managing editor would inevitably come 
down on your neck. But this is an account of one 
of the decisive battles of history, so we shall omit the 
sufferings and anxieties of the army of hundreds of 
newspaper men, although the temptation is strong to 
tell about the able man who grabbed our wires and 














































































kept them—until just before the fight began, and then 
Jost them in a way that has ever since remained a 
mystery to him. 

Corbett came to the arena early and unheralded, and 
lay down to rest on a cot in his dressing-room, stripped 
for the fray and constantly fanned by two of his 
seconds. Probably not a score of the spectators knew 
of his arrival. Sullivan, as became the star actor in 
the drama, came in late. So great a roar of cheering 
rolled before him through the crowded streets that I 
had ample time to make my way from the ringside to 
the main entrance of the building and see him arrive. 
Ile was in an open carriage drawn by a pair of bays, 
Iving back at ease as a conquering hero might repose, 
and bowing languidly to right and left as an emperor 
might in acknowledgment of the cheers of his loyal 
people. When the carriage stopped at the club house 
entrance, Sullivan leaped out and bounded lightly up 
the stairs to the door. His broad, flat-topped, brown 
derby hat was tilted rakishly over the right ear, and 
his great jaws and newly shaven blue chin gleamed like 
polished granite in the pale light. One flash and he 
was gone; but the impression of terrible destructive 
force remained. Could it be possible, after all, that the 
cold voice of reason and the hot arguments of Mike 
Donovan were right? Could Corbett or any other man, 
no matter how swift) and enduring and splendidly 
trained, prevail against this mighty crusher of men? 
Every instinet answered no, and the voice of reason 
dwindled to the faintest of whispers. 

The ten thousand men packed in the amphitheatre 
around the square platform on which the fight was to 
take place were so keyed up with expectation that they 
could not sit still. They talked incessantly, smoked, 
or chewed gum incessantly and drank many gallons of 
ginger ale, sarsaparilla, and soda-water from_ the 
peddlers’ trays—all in the vain hope of assuaging the 
eagerness that stretched every nerve to the utmost. 
Fans were fluttering everywhere, and in some segments 
of the amphitheatre they were massed so thickly that 
they seemed like a grove of palms ruffled by a gale. 
The smoke of ten thousand cigars had no ill effect. for 
the arena was without a roof, and nothing could have 
been more impressive than the contrast between that 
battle-hungry crowd and the peaceful canopy above it, 
of deepest blue studded with glowing. golden stars. 

There was a little clapping of hands when Corbett 
entered the ring, for there were a few spectators who 
had bet on him, besides some others who felt sym- 
pathy for the gallant Jad in what they believed was 
a hopeless encounter and were trying to cheer him in 
his last moments of consciousness. He smiled as he 
howed to the hand-clappers and then pranced about 
the ring, charging forward or sidestepping on tiptoe 
so as to judge the elasticity and stability of its floor, 
which was of reddish-brown earth from the Mississippi 
River bottom, packed and rolled so as to give a hard, 
smooth, resilient surface with no danger of slipping. 
Corbett had hardly seated himself when Sullivan 
plunged through the ropes and bounded across the ring, 
while all the house arose as if on one pair of legs and 
cheered and howled and shrieked and stamped for joy. 
John L. bobbed a short little bow and sat down in his 
corner. He glared over at Corbett-—-for two reasons: 
1, he felt himself so immeasurably the best man in the 
world that he hated any one who dared to dispute his 
kingship. and, 2, he knew that the glare generally took 
the last atom of fight energy out of his antagonist. 

But the glare had no terror for the pale young Cali- 
fornian. He met Sullivan’s eye calmly and smiled 
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in a rather patronizing way. Inasmuch as Mike had 
long ago warned me about this duel of eves, L was 
watching intently everything that passed, and when 
I saw Corbett’s supercilious smile | was struck breath- 
less with surprise. Could it be possible that any 
human being would dare to treat John L, like that and 
hope to live? Impossible. Something of the same 
sort, much intensified, must have passed through the 
great man’s mind, for his glare now became a scowl of 
fierce malignity before which the strongest must quail. 
But Corbett did not know how to quail. When, in 
conformity with eustom, he advanced to shake hands 
in the middle of the ring, he still regarded Sullivan 
with his supércilious smile. 

John L. was raging. That huge bulk of his seemed 
to throw off hate in vibrations, and the corners of his 
mouth snarled downward as he came face to face with 
his adversary. Corbett. twenty pounds lighter and 
three inches taller than his enemy, smiled down upon 
him patronizingly. This was too much. When they 
clasped hands Corbett quickly grabbed Sullivan's 
fingers, squeezed and wrenched them as hard as he 
could, and then disdainfully threw the hand aside. 
That is the way John usually crushed the spirit of his 
antagonist, but this bold young upstart had actually 
beaten him at his own game. Not only that, but he 
grimaced exultingly in John’s face, and then, ashe 
walked off, turned and grinned mockingly while he 
uttered some sneering phrase which, of course, none of 
us outsiders could hear. That moment, it seemed to 
me, witnessed the most daring act of Corbett’s life. 
Surely it would have been safer to have put his hand 
in a lion’s mouth and twisted the lion’s tongue than 
to take such liberties with Sullivan, the destroyer of 
men. No other human being had ever dared to think 
of such a thing, much less try it. Moreover, when he 
returned to his corner he pointed at Sullivan and made 
yokes about him that caused Bill Brady and Delaney 
and the others to explode with laughter. 

Corbett’s taunt was delivered with the deliberate 
purpose of jarring Sullivan off his mental poise (** get- 
ting his goat” is the sporting phrase), and it fully 
sueceeded: for when the hell clanged a few moments 
later Sullivan dashed out of his corner furious with 
rage. The first physical encounter was a fascinating 
spectacle. Sullivan tore in, head down and neck 
arched. more than ever like a mad bull. As he came 
close, Corbett, seemingly without effort. rose in the 
air and leaped backward fully six feet, alighting on 
tiptoe as lightly and as well poised as a ballet-master. 
Sullivan rushed again, and Corbett again willed him- 
self out of the way rather than leaped. It was the 
swiftest, easiest feotwork anybody had ever seen in the 
ring, and the crowd could not withhold a cheer of 
appreciation. Sullivan stood still, shook his head, and 
glowered. There was the face of Corbett thrust out 
toward him, mocking him with a broad grin, yet al- 
ways evading his thunderbolt blows. Again and again 
he rushed at the jeering face, but never could come 
within striking distance of it, while keen observers 
noted that with each rush Corbett allowed Sullivan 
to come a little bit nearer. He was “ feeling him out,” 
as the experts say, determining just how far back he 
must leap in order to be out of Sullivan’s reach and 
yet remain within range to deliver a blow of his own. 

It was not until the third round that Corbett felt 
safe in replying to the enemy’s fire, and then he leaped 
only half as far back as usual, erouched low and drove 
his long. lean left arm straight up in a_piston-like 
blow that made the first thud against Sullivan’s mouth. 





jarring his head back, pulling the lips and drawing 
blood. The expression of hate and baffled fury in the 
champion’s face at that moment would have seared 
most men out of the ring: its only effect on Corbett 
was to increase the width of his grin. Now he was 
convinced that he could hit Sullivan while Sullivan 
could not hit him. The rest of the battle was a mere 
matter of care and endurance. 

Barring accident the battle was already ended, yet 
every moment of the contest was full of thrills; for 
again and again Sullivan’s blows came within an ineh 
of destroying his mocking young adversary. I was 
reminded of the hair-breadth escapes of the matador, 
of the miraculous deliverance of Victor Hugo’s man 
who struggled on the rolling deck with the loose 
cannon, of a score of fearful near-tragedies; but in 
none of these did it seem to me that the protagonist 
came quite so close to annihilation as Corbett did in 
barely grazing the edge of destruction. Crities have 
blamed him since for not ending the battle sooner, but 
it has always seemed -to me that he took the right 
course. Even as late as the fifteenth round, when his 
long, driving body blows had again and again cause! 
Sullivan’s left knee to fly up in agony, there was stil! 
in the fast-weakening giant a great store of destrue- 
tive power, and it would have been folly to take 
chances. 

The end was at hand in the twenty-first. Sullivan 
came out on tottering legs, but he was still aggressive. 
still charging on the foe. Corbett drove left and right 
into the body, and Sullivan’s arms dropped limp. 
Corbett turned loose a rapid fire of left and right 
hooks—short, round-arm blows—on the jaw. Sullivan 
wavered. drooped, sprawled on the ground. In_ five 
seconds he was up, only to be sent down in a shorter 
time. Five seconds later he was up again, only to be 
battered dewn a third time. He tried hard, but he 
couldn't get up. Slowly the referee’s rising and falling 
arm told off the fatal ten seconds. The greatest battle 
in the history of the ring was ended. The new cham- 
pion came dancing and smiling over to where I was. 
and we shook hands as he had predicted. He threw 
his arm around me to whack me on the back, and a 
barb of the wire fence enclosing the ring tore the 
flesh of his chest and drew blood. Queer how these 
little details survive the years. 

Charley Johnston, Jimmy Wakely, and Jack 
McAuliffe were propping Sullivan up in his chair. It 
was a common little yellow kitchen chair, and his huge, 
inert bulk toppled dangerously over the edges but never 
quite fell off. As consciousness began to return 
Sullivan struggled to get up while they tried to hold 
him down. At last with a long sweep of his right arm 
he sent them sprawling: then arising on very uncer- 
tain legs he reeled across the ring until he fell against 
the ropes on the opposite side. I can see him yet, 
sliding his gloved hand along the top rope till it 
struck a post. His face was battered, swollen, and 
bleeding, and God knows what thoughts flashed through 
his mind of life wasted, of fortune squandered, of 
dominion wrenched from his hands; but John’s great 
heart never wavered for an instant. He raised the 
thick right.arm that had stricken down hundreds of 
warriors, and the roaring crowd fell silent. 

“Gentlemen,” he rumbled in the deep bass voice 
that all America knows—‘ gentlemen, I have nothing 
at all to say. All T have to say is that I came into 
the ring once too often, and, if I had to get licked, I'm 
glad T was licked by an American. [ remain your 
warm and personal friend, John L. Sullivan.” 











UST as the architect has his set 
rules of lines and curves and angles 
and relative dimensions from which 
to elaborate his structure of 
columns, turrets, and gables, so 
~ has the professional humorist his 
limited stock of “situations ” from 
which to evolve his jokes and puns. 
The unwelcome mother-in-law, the 
old maid with a man under the bed, the woman afraid 
of a mouse, the henpecked husband, the package-laden 
suburbanite, and the talkative barber are among the 
subjects which have served the jokesmiths valiantly 
for many years and will probably do duty for genera- 
tions to come. In all the category of overworked 
human foibles, none is more familiar than that of the 
woman in the cigar-store. As an ever-ready and old- 
reliable, the woman-in-a-cigar-store has served long 
and well. The age of the woman-in-the-cigar-store 
joke is especially well established in my mind because 
[| remember hearing my grandfather comment upon it 
thirty years ago just as [ am doing now. Calculating 
from this recollection, I think [ can assert with per- 
fect safety that the venerable gag has been in active 
commission for over half a century. There is one 
version going the rounds just now. It runs something 
like this: 

“Wire: Here is a genuine amber cigar-holder for 
your Christmas present. dear. 

* Huspanp: How do you know that it isn’t celluloid, 
love’ 

“Wire: Why. [ read in the paper that celluloid 
would burn and amber wouldn't. I held several of 
them over the cigar-lighter and if they burned up I 
wouldn't take, them. But the clerks in those cigar 
stores are awfully rude. dear.” 

Not a bad joke. either, considering the decades of 
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service that the old subject has seen. And yet IT find 
myself confronted with the inevitable duty of putting 
the old fellow down and out forever. The phlegmatic 
practicality of the entomologist who sticks an insect 
through the solar plexus and pins him quivering to 
the- wall is as nothing to the resolution that is re- 
quired to stab an old joke and bury him in the grave- 
yard of departed jests and jibes. Really, I feel very 
much like the man who is called upon to chloroform 
the faithful old family dog. 

But facts are facts, and the fact in this case is that 
a woman is not a fool in a cigar-store, any more than 
she is anywhere else—which is nowhere—and it might 
as well be so recorded. Let the cigar-store man tell 
it in his own words: 

Yes, we have a good many women customers this 
time of the year. We have them all the year round. 
for that. matter; but along toward the holidays their 
patronage becomes quite an important factor in our 
business. And don’t let any one tell you that the) 
don’t know how to buy cigars—because they do. The 
are good customers and buy intelligently, and an) 
cigar-man will bear out what I say. Queer, isn’t it” 
Tobacco seems so foreign to a woman’s sphere ©! 
activities that you naturally picture her as ‘bein: 
entirely out of her element in a cigar-store. The: 
don’t use tobacco, and many of them positively dis 
like the mere suggestion of tobacco, and yet, when the} 
come in to buy they often show more commion sens" 
and a finer discrimination than the average man. 

Why is it? Well, [ll tell you. I’ve studied the 
question pretty thoroughly from my position behind‘ 
the counter, and for a long time it had me guessinz 
| observed the fact, but I couldn’t get at the reason 
for it. Eventually, however. I. solved the myster} 
and the answer is just this: Woman is, by nature, 
better shopper than man, You know as well as I (0 








that in buying neckties or shirts or slippers or suits 
of clothes for her boys, for instance, she has a man 
beaten forty ways. And those articles “are not in 
women’s sphere by any means. It all comes down to 
the fact that woman, first by instinct, and second by 
constant practice and experience, is a better all-round 
shopper. than her mate. From her first toddle into a 
department store, clinging to the hand of her mother, 
she has learned to study relative qualities and values. 


She has learned to observe the fine distinctions of 
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“T think the bands on the cigars I 
chose so much prettier than the others” 


colors, textures, and grades. She has learned how to 
ask intelligent questions of the salespeople—has 
learned, in shert, all the little tricks and turns that 
enable one to get the best value for the least money 
with the least possible waste of time or words. 

Why, say, we have women customers here who can 
give their own husbands cards and spades! Only an 
our ago a woman was in here to buy a box of cigars 
as a Christmas gift for her husband. He is a regular 
customer of ours and is loyal to one particular brand 
of cigars. She ealled for a box of this brand, stipu- 


lating that they must be Colorado, which means 
medium in color, Kvidently she had = studied the 


color marks on the fronts of his cigar-boxes and knew 
what they meant. [ placed a box on the counter and 
lifted the cover. She looked at them closely. 

* Are these Colorado?” she asked. 

I said that they were. 

“Show me some others,” she said. 

I brought down some more Colorados and she looked 
at them. 

“ All too dark,” she declared, 
the next lighter grade?” 

“ Colorado-claro,” 1 answered. 

“Show me some.” I did She took a box of 
each classification, walked to the window and _ scruti- 
nized them under the strong light that came in from 
the street. When she returned she wore a satisfied 
expression. 

“This is the color my husband smokes,” she said. 
“Tl take them.” 

Just then it dawned upon me that the woman was 
right and I hastened to explain. I told her that, 
generally speaking, manufacturers sort their cigars 
into three colors, dark, medium, and light (Colorado, 
Colorado-elaro, and claro). Sometimes a manufac- 
turer will get in a new lot of tobacco that runs darker 
than the one he has been using. He continues, how- 
ever, to use the same method of classification—dark, 
medium, and light—as with the previous lot, the 


shortly. “ What is 


so. 
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color gradings being purely on a comparative basis. 
I had lately received a new lot of the cigars this lady 
was buying, and I remembered having noticed as | 
inspected them that they ran several shades darker 
all the way through than the previous shipments of 
the same brand. As a matter of fact, the light colors 
of the new lot corresponded exactly to the medium 
colors of those that my customer had been smoking. 

Now, if the husband had been the buyer, ten to one 
he would have rushed in, called for “a box of those 
cigars,” glanced at the color mark to see that “ Colo- 
rado ” was stamped on the front, and gone on his way. 
The chances are, too, that after smoking half of them 
he would have noticed the difference, and then he 
would have come back and made a-lot of trouble. 
This is one out of many instances in which women 
have shown themselves to be better shoppers than 
men, even in a cigar-store, 

Take a man and put him in front of a lace-counter 
and take a woman and put her in front of a cigar- 
“ase and the man will suffer by the comparison. 

Of course, there are exceptions, which only go to 
prove the rule. Now there was a woman in here just 
the other day, accompanied by a friend—one of her 
own sex. 

“7 want a box of nice cigars for my husband,” she 
said: “something costing about four dollars.” 

* Either of these is four dollars,” said 1, placing 
different brands on the counter. 


two 


“Which do you think is the better of the two?” she 
asked, looking at them perplexedly. 

“Well,” said I, “ since you ask me, [ think this one 
has a trifle the best of it in quality.” 

The lady hesitated. but only for a moment. 

“T'll take the other one,” she said, calmly. 

Believe me, I was staggered for the moment. But 


I wrapped up the package, and as she left the counter 
[ heard her whisper something to her companion 
which solved the mystery. 

“T think the bands on the cigars T chose so much 
prettier than the others.” 

But, mind, now, that’s an exeeption; in faet, the 
only incident of the kind in my experience, and I’ve 
served hundreds of women customers. And, on the 
other hand, where does the man get off? Mrs. Brown 
remarks, as her husband is leaving for business in the 
morning : 

“Stop in somewhere on your way home and 
seme elastic for little Willie’s bloomers.” 

A gleam of suspicion.flashes from Brown’s eyes. 

“How much?” he asks, erustily. “ Why don’t you 
be more explicit? You’re always sending me into a 
drygoods store for something I don’t know anything 
about, and they ask me a lot of questions that I can't 
answer and make a monkey of me!” 

“Enough to go round the legs of little Willie, of 
course,” says Mrs. B., languidly; “half a yard ‘Il be 
plenty.” 

“Very well,” says Brown, in a dignified tone in- 
tended to imply that he is a man of business and is 
perfectly willing to help anybody out in a little mat- 
ter of this kind, providing the commission is de- 
livered to him in a business-like manner. He puts on 
his hat and walks pompously down the street. 

Scene two. Time, six hours later. Place, a Sixth 
Avenue department store. Enter Brown. Still pomp- 
cus and dignified? Not so that you can notice it. He 
eringes in the doorway for a moment and gazes dread- 
fully on the surging sea of struggling femininity. 
Then he edges timidly down the main aisle, stopping 
occasionally to inquire the way of sundry tall, bare- 
headed gentlemen in frock-coats whom he encounters 
along the route. The notion-counter is finally located 
and he pauses to gather courage and to observe with 
some trepidation a haughty young person presiding 
behind it. She has two cubic feet of very blonde hair 
sticking out behind her head and is calling “ Sign!” 
in a shrill voice at regular intervals of ten seconds 
ach. Brown leans wearily against the white-goods 
counter waiting for throat paralysis to set in and give 
him an opening, but he notices a floorwalker eyeing 
him sharply and is convinced that he is suspected 
of shoving forty or fifty yards of unbleached muslin 
under his negligee. So he moves on guiltily and accosts 
the lady of the hair, this wise: 

“ Some elastic, please.” 

“ Howmuchyouwant?” asks the lady, glaring at him. 

‘Half a yard, please,” says Brown, very much 
intimidated, but thinking that, just the same, he had 
her that time, thanks to his forethought and _perspi- 
cacity. 
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asks the lady. 
says Brown, stalling for time. 
lackerwhite?” repeats the lady, loudly, in’ her 
en” voice, 

“Either!” says Brown, defiantly, not a bit: atraid. 

* Wellwhichisit?” screams the lady, bringing a pai 
of dangerous-looking scissors down on the counter with 
a erash. 

* Er—er—black,” ventures Brown, very mildly 

* Flaterround?” asks the lady, not quite so loud, but 
pretty loud and eyeing him scornfully 

“ Beg pardon?” says Brown, stalling again. 

* Flaterround?” sereams the lady so loudly that 
Brown looks around to see if a erowd has begun to 
gather. 

Brown is certainly flabbergasted this time. 

* Really, 1 don’t know,” he murmurs, taking off his 
derby and wiping his forehead. “ How stupid of me! 
| forgot to my w- i 


B 

* Beg pardon?” 
B 
I 


ask 
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Stirretrmenn 


“*Widernarrow?” says the lady 
in a voice like a steam-whistle 


* Widernarrow !” the 
ously, 

“TIT beg—” 

* Widernarrow 7” 
steam-whistle. 

Brown looks nervously over his shoulder to see if 
the outraged populace is closing in on him, 

“Why, either will— I mean narrow is— 
it— Well, you see, | really don’t quite—” 

* Whatsitfor?” snaps the lady. 

Brown starts to stall again, but, seeing another 
scream coming, comes out with it in a stage-whisper: 

“Little Willie’s bloomers,” he and hears a 
chorus of giggles. 

“Flat!” says the lady, snapping her teeth on the 
word and biting off its tail. 

She snips off a piece of the beastly stuff with her 
scissors. Brown’s knees beneath hint and he is 
rapidly losing consciousness. He has a vague 
knowledge of handing her a five-dollar bill, of re 
ceiving $4.97 in return, of wondering why they gave 
him so much change back, of being handed a very small 
piece of tape in a paper-bag big enough to carry a 
eat in, and of sneaking through the crowd and out of 
the door like a pickpocket. 

So there you have them [concluded the cigar-store 
man] and [ think I’ve been fair and impartial in 
giving you both sides of the story. Gaze on one picture, 
then on t’other. Put them each by each, side by side, 
and the woman in the cigar-store will make the man 
at the notion-counter look like a_five-cent plate of 
strawberry ice in a crematory—every time. 
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VOICE FROM 


ODDS AND ENDS 


MuUY had an earthquake up in 
Lowell recently that was so severe 
that a bottle of maraschino and a 
6) jug of hard cider broken in the re- 
frigerator of Zenas Williams, a 
citizen of that city, was taken out 
in the perfect form of an apple- 
4 jack cocktail. The new mixture 
will be named “ The Earthquake ” in 
honor of its origin, 

Close observers say that many a strong and healthy 
man has been lost as a husband to a worthy girl by a 
sudden and wholly unexpected attack of heart-failure, 
combined with nerve prostration, when he went to ask 
her father’s consent. 

Crities are rather too free in getting after the 
automobile on the score of its extravagance. Do they 
ever consider what a saving it is in shoe leather, when 
so many thousands of people ride, as they do now, 
who used to have to walk? 

Mr. George M. Bowers, our Commissioner of 
Fisheries, says that as soon as the summer boarders 
quit the State of Maine lobsters will be considerably 
cheaper in our cities. Is this intended as a slur upon 
the summer boarder, or an economic fact based upon 
the laws of supply and demand? Either way it has 
an unpleasant intimation. 

A Court of Domestic Relations is Brooklyn’s latest 
achievement, but whether it is to deal with the mother- 
in-law question or the cook problem deponent saith 
not. The former is always an imminent, and the latter 





a burning, question, 








‘SEEMS T’ ME LIKE | URARD SOME ONE CALLIN’. BUT 
J RECKON IT MUST ‘A’ BIN IMAGINATION,” 





THINGS WE OVERHEAR 


THE DARKNESS: “On, JAcK! you pDIDN’T SHAVE THIS MORNING!” 


There was a man in our town 
Who was so wondrous wise, 
He climbed up to the pantry shelf 
And ate up all the pies. 
And when he saw the pies were gone, 
With all his might and main 
He telephoned the doctor for 
A plaster for his pain. 
There is one consolation, anyhow, in respect to the 
hobble-skirt. They'll never get a chance to cut bathing- 
suits on that pattern. 


A visitor to town observes casually that, judging 


from the underelothing displays in many of our shop 
windows, the window-dressers don’t more than half 
know their business, or else are too lazy to complete 
the job. 

A New England preacher suggests the possibility 
of baseball in heaven. Maybe he is right, but that 
doesn’t prove that nobody will be put out on the Day 
of Judgment. 

It is rumored along Piccadilly that London Punch 
will shortly announce that Rostand’s Chantecler is 
merely another case of fowl play, and that its prepara- 
tion was nothing more than a rooster tap the pockets 
of the public by a coop de theatre. 

The height of foolishness, Mariana, is to return a 
box of moth-balls to a druggist who has sold them to 
you because you: cannot find a moth big: enough to 
swallow one of them. Might as well turn your. back 
on a fishball because you are not fond of dancing. 

If you would find the number of 
The close friends you have got, 
Just try to borrow fifty flat 
From all the blessed lot. 
The one that hems and haws the most 
In answer to your call 
Will be the one that you may count 
The closest of them all. 

A philosopher claims to have discovered that, while 
there are no birds in last year’s nests, the deficiency 
is more than made up by the large number of eggs in 
last year’s crates. What comfort there is in this dis- 
covery for the consumer is not entirely clear. 

MOTOR CHAT AMONG THE ANCIENTS 

THE IRRESISTIBLE TEMPTATION 

ELIsHA’s chariot of fire was vanishing in the dis- 
tanee when the constable arrived. 

“That old chap’s a-hittin’ her up at a high old rate 
of speed!” he said, gazing at the distant vehicle. “ Any 
of you fellers happen to keteh his number?” 

‘Nothin’ doin’,” murmured the crowd. 

“Have ye got any idee who it wuz?” asked the 
constable, 

‘Yes.” replied a bystander. “It was old man 
Elisha.” 

“Wa-al T wanter know!” ejaculated the constable. 
“What’s this country comin’ to when our very best 
folks “Il go an’ vi’late the speed laws like that!” 


REBUFFED 

* No, sir,” roared the Old Man as Slithers asked for 
the hand of his daughter. “1 know you pretty well. 
Slithers, and it don’t take two eves for me to see that 
the hand you're after is the hand that writes the 
checks. | Nobody shall ever marry my girl for her 
money.” 

‘You wrong me. Colonel Bilkins.” returned Slithers. 
“7 don’t give a hang for her money, <All | want is the 
girl alone.” 
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“Well, by ginger! I'll see that you don’t get her 
alone,” retorted Bilkins, “if [| have to hire every 
blessed chaperon from Maine to California. The man 
who says he don’t care a hang for her money is either 
a second Ananias, or a blankety-blank idiot.” 





AIRY TALK 
“ You STEEPLE-JACKS THINK YOU OWN THE SKY.” 
“WELL, IF YEZ THINK YER A BETTER MON THAN | 
AM COME DOWN OFF YER BOX AN’ SHOW ME.” 


AN ACCOMPLISHED LINGUIST 

“Dip you learn any French while you were 
Paris?” asked Bildad, meeting Slithers shortly alter 
his return from Europe. 

“Oh, a little,” said Slithers. ‘ Not so very much, 
though. I got so I could say cigarette in French. 

“Good,” said Bildad. ‘* What” is cigarette 1 
French?” 

“ Cigarette,” said Slithers. 


in 


DURING THE REVOLUTION 
“Do you think Paul Revere will get through 1 
time, Sam?” asked John Hancock, anxiously, as he ind 
Samuel Adams peered out into the dark from tell 
hiding-place. } ; 
“He will if that old spark-plug o’ his ain’t I 
dered,” returned Adams. 
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FARMER’S ALMANAC FOR DECEMBER 


KAR in. mind that 
a falling thermom- 
eter means. eold 


weather, and unless you 
are in the ice-cream busi- 
ness your cows should be 
kept in a warm place, 
and not in the ice-house 
which you used -for a 
barn last season because 
all your stable room was 
occupied by your summer 
boarders. 

If the gasoline-tank of 
your motor hay-wagon freezes up some cold night, do 
not try to thaw it out by setting it on the kitchen 
stove, unless you are looking for an excuse to put a 
new roof on your house. : 

If, owing to the cold weather, your yeast cakes are 
sluggish, and are no more inclined to rise than the 
hired man, take your bread dough while it is yet soft, 
and mould it into a hollow cylinder, inserting in’ the 
open space in the interior two or three spoonfuls of 
evunpowder, with a fuse hanging out at one end. A 
slow match touched to this will cause your bread to 
rise immediately. 

If an unusually cold snap comes along and you find 
the ordinary fires of your household too mild to cope 
with the frigid quality of the atmosphere, drive your 
cows into the drawing-room, and after closing all the 
doors and windows you will be surprised to find how 
far a little animal heat will go in warding off the 
extreme cold. 

To preserve your jams and jellies from the sur- 
reptitious inroads of your son, home from college for 
the Christmas holidays, mix each jar separately and 
thoroughly with a mixture of five parts cod-liver oil 
and two of powdered quinine, brought to a jell with 
a judicious infusion of ecarpenter’s glue. There is no 
reason why jams and jellies thus treated should not 
last forever, no matter how completely exposed to 
danger. 

If your talking-machine suddenly develops hoarse- 
ness, do not try to cure it as you would yourself, by 
rubbing the eylinder with liniment and tying a piece 
of red flannel around its neck, nor should you pour 
a dose of rum and molasses down the throat of the 
megaphone in the hope of giving it relief. Take the 
records themselves into the dairy and use them for a 
week or two as markers for your butter pats, and the 
hoarseness will disappear very shortly. 

During a severe windstorm with the prevailing 
winds from the north, you will find a good deal of 
comfort in covering all the windows on the exposed 
side of your house with feather beds securely tacked 
on. If the beds are two feet wider and a foot longer 
than the windows they will prevent the arctic breezes 
from penetrating at the sides and two ends. 

The best way to keep your potatoes from freezing 
in December and January is to cut them up into little 
cubes and fry them until they are thoroughly well 
browned. These, well buttered, salted, and peppered, 
put away in a warm spot beneath a woollen waistcoat, 
need give you no further anxiety. 

In very cold latitudes those who still continue to 
use the old-fashioned warming-pans should be careful 
not to heat them until they are red-hot, since the con- 
tact of red-hot iron with the woollen surfaces of 
blankets is apt to fill the house with unpleasant odors 
and somewhat impair the freshness of the air. 





AN EFFECTIVE WAY 
* Dip Jones finally get a separation from his wife?” 
asked Milligan. 
“Yes,” said Willoughby. 
“Reno?” asked Milligan. 
“No,” said Willoughby; “he bought her a ticket to 
Europe, and she went.” 


HER FIRST VOTE 


It was the evening of Election Day, and Higgleby 
had just returned home. 

“Well, my dear Jane,” said he, as he kissed his 
wife, “did you vote to-day?” 

“ Yes,” replied the lady. 
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“OH, LOOK, MAMMA! THERE GOES 


“Straight ticket, | suppose?” smiled her husband. 

“Well, no,” said Mrs. Higgleby. ‘* After thinking 
it all over and reading the platforms of both parties, L 
felt that one was about as good as the other, so I 
split my ticket.” 

“Split it?” roared Higgleby. “ Why, how did you 
do it?” 

“Why, instead of putting an X over the name of 
one candidate,” said Mrs. Higgleby, “I divided it in 
half and put a V-over both.” 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 
“Anp what is your father’s business, my little 
man?” asked the Rev. Mr. Fourthly, as he made his 
morning call on the infant class. 
“He's a dam-at-it kick-it,” said the little chap, 
whose father wrote dramatic criticism for a news- 
paper. 


AN APT DESCRIPTION 

“ EVER see a mermaid, Jim?” asked Dusty Rhodes, 
as he threw himself down on the sands alongside of a 
brother hobo. 

“ Yass,” gaid- Jim. 

“What did she look like?” asked Dusty. 

“Oh, 1 d’no’—rather like.a lady cut decollety, with a 
hobble-skirt around her propeller,” said Jim, 


ANSWERED 
“ Isn’r there any way to cut down a butcher’s bill?” 
asked Tightwad, sarcastically addressing his meat-man. 
“Why, yes, Mr. Tightwad,” said the latter. ‘“ You 
might pay a little on account now and then.” 





, CAUSE AND EFFECT 

“IT sEE from the papers,” said Dawson, “that there 
is a great scarcity of chorus girls this year.” 

“T was afraid there would be,” said Wiggles. “ It’s 
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MOVING SIDEWALKS 


AN ABSOLUTELY SAFE MEANS OF 
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A YOUNG AUTO WITH ITS MOTHER!” 


only another case of cause and effect. The French 
champagne crop has practically failed, and lobsters 
are seareer than hens’ teeth this season.” 





MOTOR MAXIMS 


Stitt motors run cheap. 

It’s a short lane knows no scorching. 

It’s a wise chauffeur that knows his own speed. 

A garage is known by the ears it keeps for hire. 

A motor in hand is worth two in the diteh. 

It requires little learning to be the tooter of a horn. 

A good road is rather to be chosen than great ditches. 

A spark-plug that can spark and won’t spark ought 
to be plugged. ! 

He who speeds and runs away may live to be nabbed 
some other day. 

A rut in the road may prove the power behind the 
thrown. 

Little motors have big gears. 

Never look a gift taxi in the meter. 

A seorched chauffeur dreads the tire. 

A good ear needs no push. 

It’s a poor clutch that won’t work in a tight squeeze. 

Too many tinkers spoil the car. 

Never judge a motor by the mortgage on the roof. 

A car in time saves sole leather. 

Satan finds work for idle cars to do. 

A green chauffeur maketh a fat undertaker. 

All ears are gray in the dark. 

De motorists nil nisi finem. 

Dum Speedimus, Speedamus! 

Of two: constables, choose the smallest. 

What can’t be cured should be insured. 

Collisions never come singly. 

A rolling car gathers no dross. 

It is better to turn back than to turn turtle. 


TEN LITTLE AVIATORS 
TEN little aviators standing in a line, 
One flapped his wings too hard, and then there were 
but nine. 


Nine little aviators starting for a féte, 
One collided with a church, and then there were but 
eight. 


Kight little aviators aiming straight for heaven, 
One put on an angel’s wings, and then there were but 
seven. 


Seven little aviators in a cloudy mix, 
One slid through the Milky Way, and then there were 
but six. 


Six little aviators very much alive, 
One lit on Vesuvius, and then there were but five. 


Five little aviators gliding round the shore, 
One trod on the undertow, and then there were but 
four. 


Four little aviators cireling round a tree, 
One leaned down to pick the fruit, and then there were 
but three. 


Three little aviators round a chimney flue, 
One had never flue before, and then there were but two. 


Two little aviators on a joyous run, 
One took a drop too much, and then there was but one. 


One little aviator left of all the many, ; 
He put on too many airs, and then there weren't any. 


No little aviators left aloft to whizz, 
And the rest of humankind settled down to biz. 
CARLYLE SMITH, 
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fare with hungry eyes, “ I’ve had 
Sit bottled and I’ve had it on the 
eshoof, and I’m blessed if I know 
which I like the best. Both are 
4 truly intoxicating.” 
Sons > ) “ Referring to what, please?” ask- 
OA SEA, “Ved the Fat Little ed see with 
the Red Face, glancing up from his soup. 

* Madeira,” returned Boggs. “From = my _ first 
glimpse of that swarming bevy of kids who made 
the morning musical with their exhortations to throw 








After all, what could be more delightful?, 


silver coin over the side of the ship, into the blue 
waters of the sea, that they might dive in after it, 
until now my day has been a gloriously full one.” 

*f hope you did not squander any of your spare 
change on those little water-rats,” said the Fat Little 
Englishman. 

“TI did indeed,” replied Boggs. “ In all I threw two 
dollars’ worth of dimes overboard, and I don’t believe 
those shivering little amphibians missed so little as 
a broker’s commission.” 

“Sheer waste of money!” said the Fat Little Kng- 
lishman. 

“Not at all,” said Boggs. ‘ Merely the payment 
of a well-earned sum for the privilege of witnessing 
an unusual sight. You pay your shilling for a ticket 
to Madame Tussaud’s wax-works whenever they put 
up any kind of a novelty, do you not?” 

“I do,” returned the Fat Little Englishman. “ But 
what novelty is there in seeing a tribe of chattering 
monkeys dive off the end of a boat?” 

“It is the novelty of seeing a Portugoose taking a 
bath,” said Boggs. “ From what I saw of them at 
the Azores I faney that is a spectacle of rare oc- 
currence. But oh, you Madeira! What a garden spot 
you are! I’ve been sticking pins into myself all day 
long to see whether this whole thing was a dream 
or if I had managed, in spite of an active past, to 
slip into heaven while St. Peter wasn’t looking. You 
didn’t see anything of him, did you Mr. Bull?” 

“Anything of whom?” demanded the Fat Little 
Englishman. 

“St. Peter,” replied Boggs. “ But of course you 
didn’t,” he hastened to add. “You got past too— 
I saw you on the hill. But wasn’t it grand? Honest- 
ly I haven’t seen anything since I left Missouri that 
has pleased me half as much, and I am almost in- 
clined to abandon my scheme to become King of the 
Azores and buy Madeira instead. After all, what 
could be more delightful than to be the Grand Duke 
of Madeira and swing in a hammock all day _per- 
sonally inspecting all the rare vintages of this liquid 
spot?” 

“You'd find it a trifle gouty, ’m afraid,” said the 
Student of Human Nature. 

“What if I did?” said Boggs. airily. “Gout, after 
all, is nothing but the outward and visible sign of 
good times past. All joy involves a certain amount 
of pain, and the man who wouldn’t be willing to take 
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a few twinges in his big toe for the sake of the 
eighteen-carat bliss he’d get out of life in a_ place 
like this has no sporting blood in his veins. Besides, 
a great many people come here for the gout, don’t 
they ?” : 

“They do,” smiled the Captain, “but they come 
to get rid of it, not to get it.” 

“Oh, well, I like to be original,” said Boggs, “ and 
I don’t know, after all is said and done, that there 
is very much difference between the gout and the 
requirements of modern civilization in the matter of 
dress. Seems to me a man who can get used to one 
ought to be able-to get used to the other. I’ve suf- 
fered more back there in the United States from 
patent-leather shoes and boiled shirts than I like to 
think about. Man has got to endure a certain amount 
of pain in life,. anyhow, and when it comes down to 
comparative suffering I’m not so sure that gout is 
any worse than a beaver 
hat at one end, a patent- 
leather pump on_ the 
other, and all sorts of 
starched misery in_ be- 
tween. This is an age 
of concentration, and I 
can get along a_ great 
deal better with my woes 
focussed on my big toe 
than ‘spread along my 
spine all the way from 
my  uninsulated neck 
down to where the miss- 
ing link got off.- Just 
look at the clothes these 
sons of sunny Madeira 
wear! Any old kind of 
a fruit-basket turned up- 
side down for a hat, the 
upper half of a bathing- 
suit for a waistcoat, cov- 
ered by a tennis blazer of 
the early eighties for a 
coat; trousers made of 
cheese-cloth moulded to 
the form and stopping at 
the knees, and bedroom 
slippers without. heels for 
shoes. I’m not an au- 
thority on clothes, but I 
don’t believe a saner sys- 
tem of dress was ever de- 
vised since the Romans 
quit roaming the high- 
ways in their bath-robes. 
A man could dress like a 
gentleman here on forty 
cents a year, and you can’t do that in Boston. Chicago, 
or New York even if you forget to pay your tailor. 
A valet would starve to death in Maderia.” 

“T faney he would if everybody were to go back 
to the style of dress you seem to admire,” said the 
Fat Little Englishman. “I don’t see why, if you 
are going to revert to negligee, you don’t go back to 
the styles of Adam and Eve and pick your clothes 
off a tree.” 

“Green is not becoming to my style of beauty,” 
said Boggs; “‘ and besides, salad dressing never did ap- 
peal to my taste. Anyhow, a gentleman should dress 
unostentatiously, and I’ve always had a sneaking 
notion that the garments of our original ancestors 
were a trifle showy. Did you by any chance try one 
of those oxycabs, Captain?” 

“Those whatsycabs?” roared the Captain. 

“Oxyeabs,” said Boggs. “ You surely must have 
noticed them—the vehicles these sunny sons of Eden 
Junior have substituted for the clangorous trolley and 
the bounding taxi. We Americans pride ourselves on 
our inventive genius along lines of public transporta- 
tion, but here in Funchal they have us chained to the 
lamp-post. Who in our progressive land would ever 
have thought of going out for a sleigh ride in an old 
four-poster bedstead, with a canopy spread over the 
top, drawn by two frisky kine that for speed have 
the fiery untamed terrapin of the fable hopelessly 
distanced? I never thought back there in the old 
country that I should get a sleigh ride in the good 
old summer-time, and yet to-day when I stepped 
ashore and found myself in the capital city of 
Madeira there was that joy of joys awaiting me. I 
could searce believe my eyes, but there it was, an 
antique bedstead, with seats fore and aft like a section 
in a Pullman sleeping-car, perched on runners, and 
two brothers to the Ox with the emptiness of ages 
in their stomachs, judging from the conspicuous na- 
ture of their ribs, standing serenely to the fore wait- 
ing to whisk me around town for a whole hour for 
the inconsiderable sum of one thousand reis.” 

“One thousand reis?” gasped the Lady with the 
Gold Lorgnettes. “ Why, I only paid four shillings 
for mine.” 

“Same thing, Madam,” returned Boggs. “ That’s 
another point I like about these Portuguese countries. 
In America or England it is an expensive job becom- 
ing a millionaire, but over here you can do it on 
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ten thousand dollars. In cheap countries they have 
to do something to keep prices up, just as in expensive 
countries like the United States you have to work 
twenty-four hours a day to keep ’em down, and these 
Portuganders manage it by having a cheap standard 
of value. Here the standard of value is the rei, just 
as with us it is the dollar, only the rei is worth a 
tenth of a cent instead of a hundred cents. The re- 
sult is a man does not have to go so far, or work so 
hard, to make a fortune. I went ashore this morn- 
ing with just seventeen dollars in my pocket, which 
is not’ very much money as fortunes go these days: 
but the minute my foot touched dry land my riches 
soared to the heavens, and I became the purse-prouc 
possessor of seventeen thousand reis without so much 
as crooking my little finger. And I began to squander 
it right away—two hundred reis for a_ half-dozen 
postal ecards, one hundred reis fgr a glass of soda- 
water, and so on. When the chauffeur of the oxycab 
offered to drive me around town for an hour for two 
thousand reis I offered him five hundred, and we com- 
promised on a thousand. If I had been in New York 
the figures would have scared me to death, but here 
they gave me the delicious sensation of having at last 
reached the spot where a man with a Burgundy ap- 
petite could get along well on the income of a hoki- 
poki patron. I immediately entered my dormitory, 
and for an hour for the insignificant sum of one dol- 
lar the whole six hundred of us slid gracefully 
around town at a rate of speed that I honestly think 
sometimes ran as high as sixteen miles a year.” 

“Who were your companions?” asked the Cap- 
tain. “When I saw you you were skidding along 
all by yourself.” 

“No, there were six hundred of us,” said Boggs. 
* Like the Light Brigade of Balaklava, we were six 
hundred as we volleyed and thundered along the 
highway. First there was the owner of the outfit, 
a handsome - looking somnambulist who followed us 
fifty. yards to the rear to see that I did not eseape 
without paying. He’d lie down and go to sleep on 
every corner we came to, but would wake tip before 
we disappeared around the next. ‘Then there was a 
gentleman. who closely resembled a retired brigand, 
who walked alongside, carrying a rasher of bacon in 
one hand, which he occasionally placed beneath the 
runners of the sledges to keep them from sticking 
fast to the pavement—a sort of Lord High Greaser of 
the Ways, employed, no doubt, to overcome the dit- 
ficulties of sleigh-riding without snow. ‘Then there 
were the two oxen and their attendant, the latter a 
small aggregation of cast-off clothing, smiles, and 
freckles, who did his best to keep both the steeds 
on an even keel, by addressing whichever of the 
beasts showed a _ disposition to lie down, which 
they did alternately and with gratifying regularity, 
in language which may have been fit for publica- 
tion, but [ doubt it; and finally the most active 
member of my entourage, a horse-fly a trifle smaller 
than a robin, who acted in the double capacity of a 
brake to keep us from going too fast by butting the 
oxen in the head at every step and an automoliile 
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horn. You could hear his buzzing honk miles away, 
like a cracked phonograph on strike, warning people 
off the course and giving them time to get up and get 
their breakfast before we came along.” 

“Counting the horse-fly, that’s only seven,” grinned 
the Student of Human Nature. “ You’ve got Tenny- 
son’s Charge of the Light Brigade mixed up with 
Wordsworth’s Little Cottage Girl.” 

“No, I haven’t,” retorted Boggs. “The other five 
hundred and ninety-three consisted of the Amal- 
gamated Brother and Sisterhood of Beggars, which 
turned out in full force to greet me. They constituted 
the Committee of Welcome that met me at the pier 
and presented me with the Freedom of the City, and 
they did their work well. I don’t believe they left me 
for a moment; and, after all, | don’t blame them, for 
my arrival in their midst wrought miracles. The 
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turned Boggs, “and I don’t think there is anything 
particularly lavish in throwing ten cents to five hun- 
dred and ninety-three beggars who have toiled in the 
heat of the day after you for four solid hours. That’s 
a trifle less than an eight-thousandth of a cent apiece 
for an eight-hour day. I don’t think you can call 
that lavish, can you—unless you are a Seotehman?” 

The Fat Little Englishman snorted contemptuously. 

“T must say I think the beggars give a very un- 
pleasant atmosphere to the place,” said the Lady 
with the Gold Lorgnettes. “ That was my chief ob- 
jection to them.” : 

“1 quite agree with you there, Madam.” said 
Boggs. “They are a_ pretty close lot, not to say 
asphyxiating, but [ suppose the bath-tub is as yet 
unknown to a majority of them. But after getting 
accustomed to the atmosphere, what I objected to 
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My arrival in their midst wrought miracles 
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lame rose up and walked, completely outfooting the 
hale and hearty. The blind recovered their sight, 
for when I tossed a Canadian dime into the midst 
of the crowd it was a blind man saw it first. Strength 
returned to the bedridden, for in the subsequent 
scramble for the said dime it was totterimg age in 
the shape of an old lady with a cane that got to it 
first; and the legless acquired new limbs, for in the 
final race toe the rear, the coin having been secured, 
it was a legless wonder who took the longest strides 
to undisputed possession upon as fleet a pair of pins 
as ever carried a discreet warrior to safety.” 

“The beggar is the serpent of this Eden,” said the 
Fat Little Englishman, warmly, “ and it is my private 
opinion that it is the lavish habit of you Americans 
in throwing your money around indiscriminately that 
encourages them in their beggary.” . 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire, Mr. Bull,” re- 


chiefly was their entire lack of organization. They 
worked more like a serub football team than a sys- 
tematically organized body. Each one seemed to be 
out for himself instead of doing his best for the 
general good of the whole community, which, of 
course, results in a great deal of dissatisfaction in 
their ranks, because, in spite of a hard and persistent 
effort to acquire alms, there must be some among 
them who at nightfall go home with nothing to show 
for their labor. When I saw that legless wonder go 
skipping along the road like a Leghorn rooster trying 
to escape the clutches of an African deacon, in sole 
and undisputed possession of my Canadian dime, the 
weakness of their haphazard way of doing business 
was made manifest at once. What these people over 
here need are a few good American business ideas. 
If these beggars would only put me in charge of their 
interests for four weeks I'd have ’em all on a divi- 


dend-paying basis before the season was over, and 
maybe we visitors would find the atmosphere of 
Madeira a trifle more agreeable.” 

* More kingdoms, I suppose,” sneered the Fat Lit- 
tle Englishman. 

* Not on your life,” replied Boggs. “Ud simply 
organize The Madeira Mendiecant Assurance Com- 
pany and get down to business. Instead of having 
three or four battalions of tatterdemalions greeting 
the newcomer on his arrival with soul-stirring tales 
of woe to sadden his heart, I'd sell policies to -trav- 
ellers insuring them against molestation at the hands 
of these caitiff panhandlers. On arrival in port, on 
payment of one dollar in real money to the authorized 
agent of the Mendicant Assurance Society of Funchal, 
every tourist would be provided with a policy holding 
him safe against the appeals of beggars on penalty 
of a payment of five dollars, and with each policy 
would go an identification card which the insured 
could pin on the lapel of his coat so as to warn the 
beggars off. The possession of such a ecard posted on 
his person in a conspicuous spot would make him 
immune to their importunities and permit him to 
enjoy the Eden-like scenery of this Paradise unob- 
secured by a middle distance of rags and tatters. ‘Take 
our passenger list of to-day, for an example. There 
were in the neighborhood of four hundred of us went 
ashore, and every one I have met has had the same 
story to tell—how they were followed about wherever 
they went by a suffering mob of snivelling natives 
hegging them by the sweet name of every saint in the 
calendar to come to their relief. If one ventured into 
a chureh and endeavored to inspect a bit of decora- 
tion, there they were, hands outstretched, stepping 
all over one another in a mad quest for alms. If 
you stood on the summit of a hill trying to drink 
in the beauties of the view a rabble of freckled kids 
in all sorts of dishabille thrust themselves like a 
swarms of locusts athwart the line of vision, complete- 
ly blotting out the prospect, and what was the net 
result? Taking the day’s receipts as a whole, I doubt 
if they netted a hundred dollars altogether, whereas, 
under my scheme of insurance, at least three hundred 
of us would gladly have taken out policies, thereby 
putting three hundred dollars into the treasury of the 
company.” 

* And where would the Beggars come in?” demanded 
the Captain. 

“They would cut up a luscious little melon every 
six months,” said Boggs. “1 should take all the 
moneys received and put them into three funds. 
Thirty-three and a third per cent. into an indemnity 
fund to pay the company’s losses, sixteen and _ two- 
thirds per cent. for running expenses of the com- 
pany, and fifty per cent. for the declaration of divi- 
dends to every beggar in good standing at the time 
of the closing of the books. To qualify, of course, as 
participants in the benefits of the society, I should 
make all the beggars pay an initiation fee of ten 
dollars, which would represent our original capital- 
ization.” 

“Ten dollars!” ejaculated the Fat Little Knglish- 
man. “Where on earth would a_ beggar get ten 
dollars ?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Boggs, ‘“ but he’d get it some- 
where. I know this, that when a seven-year-old raga- 
muffin on the pier just as I was leaving begged me, 
as I hoped to enter heaven, to give him a penny | 
took out a ten-dollar bill and told him it was the 
smallest I had, and the little duffer not only offered 
to change it for me, but did change it from the con- 
tents of the mysterious depths of his garments.” 


“That Mendicant Insurance scheme of yours is a 
pretty good one, Mr. Boggs,” said the Captain later 
as they sat in the smoking-room pulling away upon two 
choice cheroots. “ Where did you get the idea?” 

“It came to me all of a sudden,” said Boggs, 
“while IT was trying to see the steamer lying in the 
roadstead from the café on the top of the hill through 
the bottom of my sixteenth glass of some Very Old 
Particular just taken from the pipe.” 

“T thought so,” said the Captain. “ You could 
hear the ring of the pipe all the way through it.” 





“One-night Stands” of 


; (TH the possible exception of a seat- 
GN tered few in the South, L have ap- 

J fi, peared, I believe, during my stage 
career, in almost all the so-called 
“one-night stands ” in America; and 
my observations in these generally 
much-maligned hamlets, — villages, 
= towns, and smaller cities have im- 
pressed several things indelibly on 
my mind. The phrase “ one-night stand” is generally 
used with a semi-sareastic intonation, almost as a 
term of contempt. Like the synonymous term “ the 
provinees,” it is used frequently to designate ulterior 
communities presumably beyond the pale of culture, 
artistic appreciation, and physical attractiveness. 
Such phrases are used, that is, by those who have never 
Visited, studied, and come to know the places thus 
described. 

'o the non-migratory person in the cities there will 
probably be something of a shock in my statement 
that in many of these “one-night stands” I have 
fovnd a dramatic appreciation equal to that which 
ma\ be found in the leading cities, and an intellectual 
consideration which often rivals that in the larger 
communities. T may say truthfully and honestly— 
ani T say it all the more happily because the American 
“ove-night stands” have never had -a champion for 
the " cause—that, for interesting and unanticipated 
qualities, these flouted theatrical places of the United 
Staies are dramatically unrivalled. And, as an actress, 


By Nance O’Neil 


I have encircled the globe, playing in every theatrical 
country, before every theatrical people. What I shall 
tell you here is actual; what I say I say from personal 
experience. I speak not as an individual desirous of 
assuming a pose by taking up an argument in defence 
of a scorned cause, but as one who feels the truth and 
wants to set it down. 

I made, a few years ago, a tour of the Western, 
Northwestern, and Southwestern “ one-night stands ” 
of America. My repertoire consisted of Magda, The 
Fires of St. John, and Hedda Gabler, Fair weapons, 
were they not, for the testing of the intellectuality of 
the little dramatie centres? The first section | 
travelled through was the “ one-night stand ” territory 
in the extreme north of Minnesota, the scattered 
line of tiny towns that stretches along back of 
Duluth. 

The audiences in these places were composed mostly 
of miners and lumbermen. I presented the first two 
dramas named before them, and I say positively that 
never have I played before as respectful, as seemingly 
intelligent and appreciative gatherings. These audi- 
ences sat silent through Magda, through The Fires of 
St. John; they put to rout popular opinion by hearing 
and understanding. Where such “one-night stand ” 
audiences as these have got the reputation for boister- 
ousness and lack of intelligence that they undoubtedly 
have, T cannot understand. It may be from the 
stories of inferior musical shows. To the layman, 
the presentation of such dramas as these before an 
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audience composed of men such as these must appear 
much in the light of the presentation of a Christmas 
pantomime before a gathering of blind men. And yet, 
the fact remains that never in all my theatrical ex- 
perience have I played before a more attentive and 
dramatically intelligent audience. I played Hedda 
Gabler in Goldfield, Nevada, when that community 
was less urban than it is to-day. In the audience 
were many typical Western “bad men” of fiction, 
but not a disrespectful sound did they utter from 
curtain to curtain. And when the performance was 
over, some of my company and myself, out of curios- 
ity, visited a number of the gambling-places with a 
guide and encountered any number of the men who 
had seen the Ibsen drama, and listened to their 
interesting and sane critical ideas concerning it. 

It seems natural to me that this state of affairs— 
surprising as it may seem to the New-Yorker, the 
Bostonian, the Philadelphian, the Chicagoan, and their 
large-city brothers—should be as it actually is. The 
drama in the “one-night stand” is not a pastime, as 
it is in the cities. Theatre-going in such communities 
is not a mere matter of after-dinner impulse; it is care- 
fully planned and thought out. 

The “ one-night stands ” of America are in sad need 
of a historian. Their real nature has never been truly 
set forth. Regarded as little better than Gipsy camps, 
they are in reality small centres of culture, bathed in 
a picturesque atmosphere to be found nowhere else to 
as great a degree in all theatredom. 
























































































By William Winter 


AMERICAN ACTORS ABROAD AND HOW THEY “FAIL” THERE 


This is the sixth of a series cf articles by Mr. Winter which will appear during the theatrical season in ‘Harper’s Weekly.” 
These articles by the veteran dramatic critic have, from the first, formed a widely 


PART II 


had co-operated with Forrest, and 
had to such an extent diverted im- 
mediate public attention from the 
popular tragedian, then on his second 
visit to the British capital, that he 
conceived a_ bitter dislike for her 
which lasted all his life: he would 
never afterward set foot on the same stage with her. 
She acted also Rosalind, Beatrice, Portia, Mrs. 
Haller, Meg Merrilies. Lady Teazle, and Julia— 
in Vhe Huuchback-—and she produced Romeo and 
Juliet, acting Romeo, to the Juliet of her sister Susan, 
and making a brilliant impression. That performance 
Was given 250 times, in one season, 1845-46, in London 
and other cities. In) Dublin she acted Viola. Her 
stay in Great Britain lasted five years, and when she 
returned to America, in 1849, she was welcomed with 
all the honors that could be paid to a queen of the 
stage. But---she had left home with a mere pittance: 
she came back with a fortune, and with the laurel of 
eminent and undying renown which, till then, had been 
withheld, in her own land. 

James PR. Roberts should be remembered as another 
of the American actors who were hospitably received 
on the English stage. Mr. Roberts went to London in 
1857 and appeared at Drury Lane, September 21st, as 
Sir Giles Overreach, subsequently making a prosperous 
tour of many cities of England, Scotland, and Treland. 

Edwin Booth, distinctively a tragedian, and as such 
the greatest of his day, was, beyond question, a repre- 
sentative American actor, and remembrance of the re- 
ception which was aecorded to him in England should, 
by itself, be sufficient to dispel the mistaken idea that 
the English public has been hostile to American actors. 
Edwin Booth, on the oceasion of his first professional 
visit to England, made in 1861, appeared at the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, first as Shylock, later as Sir 
Giles Overreach, and lastly as Richelieu. At the be- 
ginning of his engagement the press was frigid, but 
the public weleomed and cheered him. At the close 
his performance of Richelieu, not in = our time 
equalled, caused great enthusiasm. After acting in 
London he appeared in Liverpool and Manchester, and 
it is interesting to remember that in the latter 
city he met for the first time Henry Irving, who was 
a member of a stock-company there, and who acted 
with him in several plays, one of which was Hamlet. 
The cloud caused by the American Civil War was dark 
over the world at that time, and * Yankees ” were not 
generally popular in England: for which reason Booth 
Was not encouraged to prolong his tour. His second 
professional visit to England was made nearly twenty 
years later, when he appeared, November 6, 1880. at 
the Princess’s Theatre, London, as Hamlet. Thad 
used the privilege of an old and intimate friend, 
earnestly advising him to begin his London season in 
the character of Richelieu, but unhappily he listened 
to the injudicious counsel of his wife (Mary MeVicker), 
an impulsive, belligerent lady, who meant well but 
possessed no tact, and. by choosing Hamlet, he made 
the needless and hurtful mistake of challenging com- 
parison with the reigning favorite of the English stage. 
Jtenry Irving had given two hundred consecutive repre- 
sentations of Hamlet and had established a prodigious 
renown in that character, and no actor, even though 
an angel from heaven, would, at that time, have been 
accepted as his rival in it. Booth subsequently told 
me that, being informed of a hostile element in the 
theatre, and stimulated to resent and brave it, he was 
in no fit mood for acting Hamlet, and that his first 
London performance of the part was metallic and in- 
flexible and, te himself, one of the most unsatisfactory 
that he ever gave. It was coldly received, but  pre- 
sentments of Richelieu, Iago, Bertuecio, and King Lear, 
given later, evoked abundant sympathy and ample 
recognition. His engagement at the Princess’s Theatre 
continued for one hundred and nineteen nights. Then 
came one of the most interesting incidents in theatrical 
history. Booth formed the plan of giving a series of 
afternoon performances, and he expressed to Irving the 
wish to give those performances at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Irving assented, but later suggested that a production 
should be effected of the tragedy of Othello, in which 
hoth of them eould participate, alternating the char- 
acters of Othello and Tago. Booth cordially concurred 
in this project and on May 2, 881, Othello was per- 
formed at the Lyceum, Booth appearing as the Moor, 
Irving, for the first time on any stage, as lago, and 
MHen Terry as Desdemona. The representation was 
accounted exeeptionally tine. The two chieftains were 
deemed about equal in excellence. When, however, they 
exchanged characters and leving acted Othello to the 
lago of Booth, the dominance of the American actor 
was generally conceded.—not that his lago was thought 
to surpass that of Irving. but that Irving’s Othello 
was thought to be, compared with Booth’s, ineffective. 
The Lyceum engagement of Booth lasted four weeks. 
The business was extraordinary.—the prices being 
raised, in the baleony, from five to ten shillings, in 
the stalls from ten and six to one guinea, the boxes 
from one guinea to five. and all the reserved seats in 
the theatre beige sold before the engagement began. 
The oceasion was one of the greatest publie enthusiasm 
and of memorable interest. 

The intimation was duly supplied, relative to the 
alliance of Irvine and Booth in the production of 








Othello at the London Lyceum, that Irving had formed 
a sinister scheme for the ruin of Booth as an actor. 
Irving, no doubt, would have been glad to prove him- 
self a greater actor than Booth, in two of the best 
acting parts in all Shakespeare, and Booth, on the 
other hand, would have been glad to excel Irving and 
to find himself hailed as the better actor of the two. 
[ was intimately acquainted with both of them, and 
I can testify, from positive knowledge, that each of 
them regarded the other as, intrinsically, the only 
formidable rival on the stage of their time. The 
rivalry between them, however, was not less honorable 
than natural. It was the rivalry of emulation. The 
charge that Irving either attempted, or wished, to 
injure Booth in the esteem of the English publie was 
and js ridiculous. The trial that Irving proposed was 
eminently a fair one, and, if disadvantageous to either 
party, disadvantageous to himself. Booth had been 
for many years habitually acting both Othello and 
lago. He was thoroughly “up” in each part, and he 
had been vietorious in both, in London as well as in 
America. Irving had not acted in Othello for five 
years, when he had, for a short time, “ put up” that 
play and appeared as the Moor, and he had never acted 
Iago. It was necessary for him to “recover” the 
Moor, and to learn Jago, and that work he was con- 
trained to accomplish while attending to the business 
of his theatre, providing for an entirely new production 
of the tragedy, rehearsing the company,—a duty which 
Booth, with characteristic inertia, was glad to escape,— 
and acting at night, as Synorix, in The Cup, and as 
Doricourt, in The Belle’s Stratagem. Booth, mean- 
while, was resting. A more liberal arrangement than 
that proposed by Trving could not have been conceived, 
nor a more intrepid, self-confident: spirit displayed. 
After the Lyceum engagement had ended Booth pub- 
licly declared, June, 1881: 

* T was never received more heartily in all my life 
than by the audiences drawn together when T played 
in London. T have had a most delightful experience, 
socially, professionally, and in every respect, with ex- 
ception of the unfortunate illness of my wife... . 
My engagement with Irving was one of the most agree 
able that I have ever played. He is one of the most 
delightful men T have ever met: always obliging, and 
always kind in every possible way.” 

And in writing to me (Booth never hesitated to free 
his mind to me, on any subject) he said, relative to 
his Lyceum season: 

“Tt’s suecess is very great, in all respects, and only 
my domestic misery prevents it from being the happiest 
theatrical experience T have ever had. T wish T could 
do as much for Henry Irving in Ameriea as he has 
done here for me!”—A very remunerative tour of the 
English provinces followed. 

On the German stage Edwin Booth’s suceess was 
predigious. He appeared January 11, 1883, at the 
Residenz Theatre, Berlin, and afterward acted in Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Hanover. Leipsic, and Vienna, and in 
cach of those cities he had a royal weleome. At the 
close of his engagement in Berlin the German actors 
with whom he had been associated presented him with 
a crown of silver laurel leaves, inseribed, “To the 
unrivalled artist, Edwin Booth.” At Hamburg the 
Director and Members of the Company of the Thalia 
gave him a spray of silver laurel leaves. At Bremen 
his German associates gave him another crown of 
silver laurel leaves. inscribed, “To the Great Artist, 
Edwin Booth.” At Leipsie the members of the com- 
pany gave him a wreath of laurel in silver. On each 
eecasion the presentation was made with an address 
of warm congratulation. Immediately after his first 
performance in Berlin Booth wrote to me the following 
letter, which provides an instructive commentary on 
the notion that “acceptance” of American actors 
abroad has only lately been accorded: 








“My pear WiLti:—I have just accomplished the one 
great object of my professional aspiration. “Tis after 
one o'clock and T am very weary, but cannot go to bed 
Without a line to you. ...O, T wish you had been 
present to-night! When I am cooler I will try to give 
vou a full account of the night’s work. The actors 
as well as the audience were very enthusiastic, many 
of them kissing my hands and thanking me over and 
over again—for what I know not, unless it was_ be- 
cause they recognized in me a sincere disciple of their 
idol Shakespeare... . Well, this is the realization of 
my twenty vears’ dream. What shall T do now? Act 
in Italy and France? No. . Good night. God bless 
you. Kpwin.” 


Throughout his German tour, although he played at 
the terrible disadvantage of speaking in’ English, while 
his associates spoke in German, Booth attracted and 
delighted great crowds, and he was warmly extolled 
in the press. At the end of his tour he was invited 
and urged to act in Italy, Spain, France, and Russia, 
but he declined.—preferring to return home. Great as 
Booth’s hold was upon the hearts of his » »untrymen, 
he never was more entirely “ accepted” -.nan by the 
publfe of Germany. 

rhe ereat snecess in Great Britain gained by Mary 
Anderson has not yet entirely faded from public re 
membrance. That remarkable actress made her first 
appearance in London, in 1883, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
acting Parthenia, in the old play of :ngomar, by Mrs. 
Lovell, and subsequently she appeared as. Galatea and 
as Juliet. No > performer could have wished for a 
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warmer welcome than was extended to her by th 
British public and press, or for more generous favo: 
than that which steadily followed her performances 
wherever she appeared. Her impersonation of Julie 
was accepted in London with heartiest approbation 
notwithstanding the fact that the great and exceed 
ingly popular actress, Ellen Terry, had, only a yea: 
before, been acclaimed superb in the same characte: 
Three of Miss Anderson’s most brilliant performance 
were shown in England before they were shown i 
America, and they proved to be three of her mos 
decided and financially remunerative successes,—thos:. 
namely, of Rosalind, in As You Like It, given at Strat 
ford-upon-Avon, August 29, 1884, and Hermione an 
Perdita, in The Winter's Tale, given at Nottingham 
April 23, 1887. At the London Lyceum she subs: 
quently acted in The Winter’s Tale, from Septembe 
10, 1887, to March 24, 1888, giving one hundred ani! 
sivty-six consecutive performances—a longer run thai 
that comedy had ever enjoyed before or has ever en 
joyed since. 

Another signal success of American theatrical ad- 
venture in Great Britain was achieved by Ada Rehan 
Augustin Daly presented that brilliant actress in Lon 
don, for the first time, long before Mr. Frohman had 
entered the vocation of theatrical management. Miss 
Xehan appeared, July 19, 1884, at Toole’s Theatre, and 
she acted there for several weeks, but the engagement 
was not entirely successful. Mr. Daly, although dis 
satisfied. was not discouraged. On May 27, 1886, he 
again broyght out Miss Rehan in London, and _ she 
played at the Strand for nine weeks. On May 3, 1888. 
she appeared at the Gaiety Theatre, in The Railroad of 
Love, and on May 29, that year, for the first time in 
Great Britain, she acted at that theatre as Katharine. 
in The Taming of the Shrew. Her splendid perform- 
ance of that part and Mr. Daly’s brilliant production of 
that play made their victory complete. The play ran 
until July 31, and on August 3 Miss Rehan acted at 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, at Stratford, as 
Katharine. 

Mr. Daly’s aspiring mind was not yet satisfied. He 
took Miss Rehan and his company to Edinburgh and 
thence te Glasgow, where they were received with en 
thusiasm,—even the austere Edinburgh Scotsman de- 
claring that the performance “disarms criticism, ou 
account of its excellence and variety.” 

Mr. Daly next ventured on the Continent, and there 
he was rewarded with abundant prosperity. In Paris 
the lack of appreciation that Mr. Frohman thinks has 
been shown toward American actors abroad was ex- 
pressed by crowded and enthusiastic recognition in tlie 
press. De la Pomimeroye said: 

“That which strikes us above all, especially in Miss 
Rehan, is the very visible preoccupation: the American 
artists give the spectator absolutely the illusion of 
reality. In this respect the comedians of Mr. Dali 
go very much further than our French artists.” 

In Hamburg and Berlin the welcome accorded to the 
American actors was equally cordial, and the suecess 
of Mr. Daly’s venture was decisive. The intrepid 
manager. however, was not content, although he hal 
established his company of American artists as a recog- 
nized institution in London. On June 10, 1890, he 
presented Miss Rehan and her associates in that 
capital, in As You Like It, and the beautiful comedy 
ran continuously for ten weeks, at the Lyceum 
Theatre. He then determined to have a theatre of his 
own in England. On October 30, 1891, the cornerstone 
of it was laid, by Miss Rehan, and, on June 27, 1895, 
after having met and overcome many difficulties, he 
opened Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square. Miss Rehan 
then, for the first time abroad, appeared, winning a 
remarkable triumph, as Viola. Twelfth Night had one 
hundred and eleven consecutive performances, and dur- 
ing the same engagement, besides successful presenta- 
tions of other plays. more than fifty performances were 
given of The School for Scandal. 

Mr. Daly did not again present Miss Rehan at his 
London theatre, because it was occupied, almost witli 
out cessation, by other ventures, in which he was @ 
partner, and which were so successful that he did not 
choose to disturb them; but he presented her and his 
company in London, in 1896, and in 1897 they made a 
triumphant tour, beginning at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
with an open-air performance of As You Like It, aud 
visiting, in succession, Neweastle, Nottingham, Dir- 
mingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, Liverpool, aud 
Manchester. 

When Mr. Daly died, in 1899, the most valuable part 
of his estate proved ¢o be his London theatre, and 
when finally that estate was settled, the share of! 
profits of Daly's Theatre, London, subsequent to 187. 
awarded to his heirs, exceeded a quarter of a million 
dollars. It should) be remarked, furthermore, th! 
Daly's Theatre was not a pretentious © repertory t! 
atre” and that it did not fail, leaving a burden 
debt to be borne by a confiding silent partner. It 
a legitimate theatrical institution, built and main- 
tained by the indomitable courage, intellect, sagact' 
and money of one of the ablest and most accomplis! 
theatrical managers America has produced. 

Anna Cora Mowatt and Edward Loomis Davenpe'' 
made their first appearance in England, in 1847. 
Manchester, acting in Phe Lady of Lyons. Mrs. Mowa 
had been on the stage for only two vears, Davenpo'’ 
for eleven. The latter was comparatively a veter# 
After their first performance at Manchester had end 

(Continued on page 33) 
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By Lawrence Gilman 


THE DEBUSSY OF .TO°DAY 


T may well seem to Claude Debussy. 
if he pays heed to what is said of 
him, as though he had fallen cn evil 
days and evil tongues. He has al- 
ways, in common with one or two 
of his contemporaries like d’Indy 
and Loeffler, had the honor of ineur- 
ring the disfavor of the narrow, the 
bigoted, and the dull—of the philis- 
tines among the public and the Beotians among the 
critics. Within the last five years, however, his posi- 
tion before the world has undergone a marked altera- 
tion. Those whom we may content ourselves with call- 
ing the unpenetrated are still, of course, against him, 
as they will ever be; the significant and striking change 
is in the attitude of many of those who were formerly 
his ardent, his unswerving, his intelligent appreciators. 
Among these, disaffection is manifest. They are openly 
pointing out what they deem to be evidences-of de- 
tcrioration in his later music; and they are announcing 
their disapproval in accents that signify not only sor- 
row and grave dismay, but sarcastic and bitter con- 
tempt. They hold that the fine, the rare, the unique 
Debussy ceased and determined with the Debussy of the 
orchestral Nocturnes (1899) ,* of Pelléas et Mélisande 
(1902), and of such piano pieces as the set called Hs- 
tampes (1903). The subsequent Debussy—the Debussy 
ot La Mer (1905), of the first book of Préludes for 
piano (1910), and of the new Jmages for orchestra (of 
which two, [béria and Rondes de Printemps, were pub- 
lished and performed this year)—they will have none 
of. When /béria was produced at Paris last February 
a delicately appreciative admirer of Debussy wrote 
sully, in an article remarkable for dignity, feeling, and 
cloquence, of his disappointment in it. He found in 
the music a labored striving, an artificiality of speech, 
an evident desire to astonish; it seemed to him facti- 
tious and cerebral, rather than fresh, spontaneous, 
unsought: he deplored its absorbing concern with ex- 
ternal effect, its insistence upon a manner, its bondage 
te a formula; and he was full of passionate regret for 
the vanished Debussy of L’Aprés-Midi d’un Fauwne, of 
Pelléas. Certain of the Préludes for piano were played 
in Boston the other day, and they suggested to a critic 
who has for years praised Debussy with extraordinary 
acuteness and sympathy the suspicion that the com- 
poser, “now in his sleek years, is parodying himself, 
and smiles in his sleeve at the raptures of the De- 
bussyites and the Pelleastres”; while yet another, 
whose admiration of the French master has often and 
felicitously been spoken, observed caustically that ‘ De- 
bussy cannot forget that he is the creator and the high 
priest of what the Parisians call * Debussyisme.’ He 
takes thought of his audience; he would duly impress 
an admiring public; he has a reputation to maintain 
and idiosyncrasies to intensify. - He has become a 
Debussy who makes ‘willed’ effeets, who turns on 
occasion deliberately freakish.” 
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If all this is true, then we are witnessing one of the’ 


most grievous and surprising tragedies of modern art— 
a tragedy far more lamentable than that which befell 
Schumann, Hugo Wolf, MacDowell; for they succumbed 
to a blight upon their faculties: so long as their minds 
and their bodies were under their control, they gave 
us. as a rule, of their best: so long as they could, they 
“kept their instrument in tune.” If it be true that 
Debussy is sedulously courting the applause that is the 
facile tribute of affectation and stupidity to a lauded 
evcellence; that he is no longer sincere and devoted: 
if it be true, in short, that he is anxiously aware of 
his public, how deplorable an event has come to pass! 
Kor Debussy is in his creative prime—he is still under 
fifty; and there is no reason te suppose that his powers 
have suffered any impairment. His alleged demerits 
can be nothing else but the result of a- deliberate 
spiritual prostitution. 

But there are some who are not willing to concede 
that the case has as grave an aspect as this: who are 
aware of no such tragedy. Let it be admitted frankly 
that Debussy, of late years, has at times saddened his 
most devoted appreciators by putting forth music that 
scemed as unworthy of his great gifts as of his great 
and enviable reputation. The set of little piano pieces 
culled The Children’s Corner, published in 1908, con- 
tain pages which, even granting their obviously play- 
ful intent, awake regret for their triviality. A fla- 
grant instanee, however, is the Vol. I of his Préludes 
for piano, issued only this year, There are exquisite 
things here: Des Pas sur la Neige is Debussy very 
Nearly at his best, and there are inimitable passages, 








Pussages of bewitching charm, in La Fille aux Cheveur 
do Ling But alongside of these he gives us music of 


such pretentious futility as La Cathédrale Engloutie, 
Which is for the most part amazingly commonplace; or 
music that is merely dull and vacuous, like Les Col- 
lics @Anaecapri (it is hard to see how Debussy could 
hase set down the ineredibly banal passage, on the 
third page of this study, beginning “ Modéré et ex- 
pissif”). Lapses like these are peculiarly disturb- 
mm: in Debussy’s case, because his extreme fastidious- 
he-s, his native and-indubitable distinction of style. 
lel us to expect a continuity of inspiration and an 
Mioeecability of taste that would be searcely human. 
But they are not inexplicable. A point of view that 
Isat Once more tolerant and more reasonable permits 
Us fo see that lapses of the same kind are to be found 
in the work of every ereative artist. They should not 
* The dates refer to years of publication. 


be any more surprising to us when we find them in 
Debussy than when we find them in Mozart, or Bee- 
thoven, or Chopin, or Brahms, or Strauss. Mr, James 
Huneker once asked, in reprehending those who de- 
plored certain lapses in’ Strauss, if genius “can be 
turned on and off like a tap.” Apparently, if we may 
judge genius by the operations of genius, it can. 

These things, then, as I have said, are not inexpli- 
cable in Debussy. What would be inexplicable, and 
what is, indeed, incredible, is that an artist of his 
gifts, his predilections, his intellectual poise, his 
achievements, his rank—an artist whose growth has 
been characterized by exceptional independence and 
singleness of purpose—should now, in the fulness of 
his maturity, either attempt a deliberate and fatuous 
mockery of himself, er should seek to persuade by pre- 
tence and artifice these whom he has already won by 
the power of sincere and spontaneous utterance. That 
we are confronted here, as certain of his distressed ad- 


‘mirers have feared, with a permanently impaired crea- 


tive gift, is equally unbelievable; for to the period of 
his alleged decline belongs musie which, in the estima- 
tion of many, is among the most beautiful and charac- 
teristic that he has produced—as, for example, the 

















A new portrait of Josef Hofmann 
NOW ON A CONCERT TOUR IN AMERICA 


superbly poetical and imaginative La Mer, a picture 
of impressive sweep, of splendid virility and power, 
yet rich in fantasy and of unexcelled delineative 
subtlety; and, in a smaller genre, that haunting and 
infinitely suggestive piece of landscape-painting, 
Cloches a travers les Feuiiles. Is it not more reason- 
able to suppose that what strikes some observers as 
artificiality, as wilful eccentricity, as a _ toilsome 
striving for external effect, is in fact a perfectly sincere 
expression of a style which lias developed faster than 
its observers’ capacity for sympathetic apprehension 
of it: that, in brief, Debussy is growing a little more 
rapidly than his publie is, and that, in consequence, 
he is leaving some of us gasping in the rear, surprised, 
disconcerted, baffled, a little resentful? It will not be 
the first time in the history of music that an adventur- 
ous and restless creative spirit has had precisely that 
effect upon his public—has advanced beyond the under- 
standing and the sympathy even of his admirers. We 
know that Beethoven was urged by a contemporary 
critic to abandon the style of his Kroica Symphony, and 
to employ his * acknowledged great talent ” in return- 
ing to the simplidity and Incidity of his earlier work. 
“To am certainly,” he wrote, * one of Herr Beethoven's 
most sincere admirers, but in this work [the * Eroica ” | 
even T must confess that there is too much that is shrill 
and bizarre, whereby the comprehension is impeded 
and the unity almost lost "—-cannot we hear in this 
almost the precise accent of that French critic of De- 
bussy to whose misgivings and reproaches I have re- 
ferred? "he excellent English historian, W. 8. Rock- 
stro, decla-.d that Senta’s Ballad, in The Flying Dutch- 
man, woul be remembered ages after Wagner's other 
operas had -ased to be performed. The critics whe 
admired? Loh. :qrin but gagged at Tristan are paral- 
leled to-day Ly those who now accept complacently 
Strauss’s Till Bulenspiegel, but resolutely decline to be 
persuaded by h’s Don Quixote, his Domestic Symphony, 
and his Electre 1 do not mean to say that the man 
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ner in, which Debussy has fallen out with his admirers 
constitutes an exactly parallel case: [ say the corre 
spondence is interesting, significant, illuminating: | 
say that it is easier to believe in the limitations of 
Debussy’s critics than in the alleged deterioration of a 
gifted and original artist who is still, apparently, in 
the full tide of his physieal and intellectual vigor. The 
same phenomenon—the outdistancing of an innovator’s 
public by the swift growth of the innovator, and the 
resultant disaffection and acrimony—has occurred re 
peatedly in the history of creative art; why should it 
not occur again? 

One’s feeling that this is not far from the truth of 
the matter is strengthened by a consideration of De 
bussy’s latest orchestral piece, Ronudes de Printemps, 
No. TIT of the Zmages. This work was completed in 
1909 and published a few months ago. [ts companions 
in the set are /béria (a suite in three movements), 
No. IT, and Gigue Triste, No. 1; the latter is still un 
published and unperformed. Rondes de Printenips was 
brought out, for the first time in America, at a Phil 
harmonic coneert on November 15th, Mr. Mahler con 
cucting; it was performed in the same week by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Chieago, in the fol 
lowing week by the Symphony Society of New York, 
under Mr. Damrosch, and in Boston under Mr. Fiedler. 
It is the first orchestral piece that Debussy has pro 
dueed since La Mer appeared in 1905. In the interval 
have appeared only some piano -pieces—the similarly 
titled Images, The Children’s Corner, the Préludes, a 
waltz—and some unimportant transcriptions. He has 
enjoved, therefor, at least the opportunity to conceive 
and to perfect at leisure. 

The piece bears this motto: 





Vive le Mai, bienvenu soit le Mai 
Avee son gonfalon sauvage. 


lsut so far as the manifest mood of the musie is eon 
cerned Debussy might have had in mind the last four 
of those wonderful lines from Shelley’s Ode to the West 
Wind— 
P O thou, 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 

Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 

(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odors plain and hill, 


Let me confess at once that Debussy in this score 
seems to me to have accomplished a masterpiece. He 
has felt the essential spirit of the spring, and he has 
released it in music the vitality, the gavety, the tender 
ness, the freshness, and the magical charm of which 
are beyond denotement. These songs of spring are 
songs of jubilation. There is in them nothing of the 
vague but poignant sadness of spring days—a sadness 
that can be more intolerable than any sadness that per 
tains to the moods of autumn. This music is tremu 
lous with the sense of quickening and stirring life; it is 
possible to hear in it the rumor of dancing and sing 
ing children, or we are reminded of flower-decked crea 
tures sporting in dim forest glades; but its prevailing 
note is impersonal, elemental, It exhales the vernal 
rapture of the natural world, rather than the spring- 
time passion that can fill the human heart with a swell 
ing tide of mysterious joy and unutterable longing. 
Debussy, when he wrote this delectable and adorable 
music, sent his spirit into the woods and fields, through 
gardens and orchards and petal-showered lanes, and 
out upon the moors and hills; he trod the brown soil of 
the earth, but he also looked long up into the green 
branches and the warm gusty sky of May, and savored 
the fragrant winds. 

The score has remarkable beauties, and it is packed 
with felicitous and eloquent detail, melodic, harmonic, 
instrumental. It is undeniable that Debussy is here 
far more venturesome in his devising of tonal combina 
tions than. he has ever been before—La Mer is trans 
parent beside this score. At a first hearing there are 
passages that perplex the ear, others that seem to be 
purposeless or merely wayward; but an increased ac 
quaintance with the score elucidates it completely. It 
can no more be apprehended at an initial hearing than 
can any other modern work of novel substance and 
intricate and subtle texture. But it abundantly re 
wards continued observation. How lovely, and how satu 
rated with the ineffable charm of Debussy at his best, 
are the soft staceato chords of the clarinets and thites 
near the opening: or the gay dance melody that bursts 
exuberantly from the strings soon after; or the passage 
in whieh the horn has an echo-like thread of sound 
above a meditative phrase of the ‘cellos; or the in 
describable passage for divided strings, pianissimo; or 
that inarticulate whispering and stirring of the whole 
orchestra which is as the secret processes of the forest 
made audible; or that passage of entrancing sweetness 
wherein the violins, high above a soft and rich com 
plexity of supporting tone, carry a tenderly contem 
piative melody to a pause of quiet and mysterious 
heauty: and with what unerring, resourceful, and pet 
fect art the music is put upon the orchestra! 

It might truly be said of Debussy that in this ex 
quisite score, Nature, in the words of Shelley, las 
indeed made him her lyre. 
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THE CURATIVE OF LOWER COSTS 


T takes time for a decline in whole- 
sale prices to find full reflection in 
the retail markets, and many a con- 
sumer is willing to deny that there 
> has been any decrease at all in the 
cost of living, and yet a strong 
movement in that direction is under 
way. The fact that on the exchanges 
wheat and corn are selling twenty- 
five per cent. lower than a year ago is not a mere mat- 
ter for market comment or for grief or elation among 
the grain speculators. It is an actual factor in the 
situation, an influence of the most positive importance. 

In the opinion of a good many thinking people it is 
absolutely the most important influence bearing on the 
situation at the present time. 

However divergent may be the views expressed as 
to the cause of the decline in food prices, concerning 
the effects toward which it will tend there appears to 
be little if any difference of opinion. Most important 
of these, perhaps, is the relief of the strain under 
which the markets have been laboring by reason of 
the way in which high prices have dried up the little 
rills of investment capital upon which the great reser- 
voirs depend. Next comes the fact that readjustment 
of costs will go a long way toward allaying that spirit 
of unrest and discontent which has done such infinite 
harm to business during the past year. Again, lower 
prices are bound to stimulate consumption, both foreign 
and domestic, and, through increase of exports, to tend 
strongly toward rearranging our disordered financial 
relationship with the outside markets. Finally, there 
is the fact that through the release of capital which 
lower prices will bring about, gradual readjustment of 
the strained credit position will be made possible. 

By reason of the wide-spread discussion of the cost-of- 
living problem, the first of the ways mentioned in 
which lower prices will help the situation is probably 
so well understood as to require little comment. All 
through the past year there has been this great trouble 
—that the bare cost of life’s necessities has used up 
incomes to such an extent that little or nothing has 
been left over for investment or saving. Now there 
promises to be a great change in that regard. Reduc- 
tion in household costs brought about by price reduc- 
tions made or in sight does not, perhaps, amount to 
very much in individual cases, but taking the country 
as a whole it means a tremendous addition to the 
security-buying power. For whether savings are large 
enough for direct investment, or whether they go into a 
savings-bank which attends to investing the money, 
it is all the same thing-—eventually some class of 
security is bound to get the benefit. 

In connection with this matter of the direct influ- 
ence of lower prices on securities, a generally over- 
looked point is the way in which high-grade bond§ will 
benefit by removal from the investor’s mind of the idea 
that his money must be made to yield him the last 
cent possible, In only too many cases has this feeling 
resulted in the making of investments for which their 
owners are already sorry; and, all along, this placing 
of income ahead of safety has been far the most serious 
obstacle with which the vender of high-grade bonds 
has had to contend. At his wit’s end to make both 
ends meet, the average investor has paid little atten- 
tion to bonds other than those bearing a high rate of 
interest, 

Less tangible, but still of the highest importance in 
its bearing on the future of the market; is the fact 
that by the reduction in food prices betterment in 
labor conditions is bound to be brought about. For the 
seething unrest of labor in this country during the 
past two years, the high cost of food has been primarily 
responsible. With the price of life’s necessities con- 
stantly mounting, it is only natural that determination 
on the part of the laboring man to get his wages raised 
should have resulted in strikes, lockouts, and other 
disturbances. 

By the reduction in prices which is being gradually 
eflected, a powerful weapon is being taken out of the 
hands of the labor agitator. To a greater degree than 
is generally thought strikes depend upon public senti- 
ment, and public sentiment toward an effort to get 
wages raised is likely to be very different when prices 
are on the down track than when they are going up. 
lublie sentiment, for instance, had a good deal to do 
with the wage increases granted by the railroads to 
their employees at the beginning of the year. Were 
hat same. question to-come up now, with conditions as 
iey have since changed, it is likely that it would re- 
‘ive altogether different treatment from the railroads 
end the publie at large. 

On account of the better labor conditions which it 
vill bring about, furthermore, the fall in prices will 
ake the edge off political agitations tending toward 
ical and empirical law-making. With price condi- 
‘ons as they have existed, there has been a constant 
emand for remedial legislation which it .has been ex- 
cedingly difficult to deny. And in the attempt to get 
‘at the root of the trouble, numbers of measures have 
‘cen proposed, a few of which have been all right, but 
‘ost of which have shot -wide of the mark. Had con- 
‘tions remained as they were, a large amount of 
angerous and perhaps even destructive legislation 
cust necessarily have found its way on the statute- 
oks. Now, with conditions improving and prices on 
the down grade, the pressure to bring about legisla- 
tion of this sort is very greatly lessened. 

Along this same line, the recession in prices will 
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make for a better and more reasonable revision of the 
tariff than would otherwise have been possible. With 
prices at the almost intolerable levels reached not so 
long ago the country was in no mood to go about re- 
vising the tariff in the careful way in which the re- 
vision ought to be undertaken. At best, and however 
much the country will be benefited by a lower tariff, 
change from long-existent conditions is bound to bring 
about a certain amount of business disturbance. Im- 
perative as is this change, it is of the highest im- 
portance that it be accomplished gradually and with- 
out pressure. 

The third way in which lower prices will favorably 
affect the business of the country is through the in- 
crease in consumption which will be brought about— 
consumption both by individuals and corporations. 
Many a family which will eat meat when it can be had 
at twenty cents a pound will give it up when the price 
goes to twenty-five cents; many a corporation, when 
the price of materials and labor seems unreasonably 
high, will lay over to a more propitious time improve- 
ment and extension work which has been projected. 
In numberless different ways this factor of high prices 
makes itself felt as a drag on the wheels of trade. 

Take, for instance, the railroads, whose operating 
costs have been so greatly increased by the rise in the 
price of materials that the stability of many a long- 
established dividend has actually been called into 
question. Assume even a slight reduction in material 
prices. Immediately net earnings are greatly im- 
proved and the road’s credit strengthened. Instead of 
its being a question as to whether the dividend can be 
maintained, it becomes a question of how .big will be 
the orders which the road wili place. 

Of the greatest importance, too, is the fact that, by 
the decline in prices, foreign as well as domestic con- 
sumption of our products will be greatly stimulated. 
For nearly two years now, foreign purchases - of 
American goods have been greatly restricted by reason 
of prevailing high prices, sales of foreign goods in 
this market having been largely increased thereby. 
The result was the decrease in our exports and the 
increase in our imports which for a time threatened to 
extinguish the favorable trade balance entirely. 

By reason of the way in which the controversy over 
bills of lading stimulated shipments of cotton during 
September and October, and on account of the high 
price of the staple, total exports reached such propor- 
tions during those months as partly to restore the 
balance in our favor; but by no means can this ques- 
tion of our foreign trade be yet said to have found its 
solution. For the time being, influences temporarily 
operative have worked to stimulate exports and make 
the foreign trade position-more comfortable, but what 
will happen when the exportable surplus of cotton 
has all been sent forward remains to be seen. Cer- 
tainly, things will be much better than they would 
have been had no readjustment of prices taken place. 

The fourth great influence of lower prices will be 
to alleviate the strain on credit which has been so 
noticeable in every part of the country since present 
price levels for commodities were reached. For the 
tremendous loan expansion of the country’s national 
banks the high price of things has been primarily re- 
sponsible. Most of the country’s business is carried 
on with money borrowed from banks. When prices 
are high it takes very much more money to do the same 
amount of business than when prices are low. It 
makes a lot of difference, for instance, whether it 
takes $1.25 of bank money to “carry” a bushel of 
wheat or whether it takes less than a dollar. 

As a result of high prices prevailing for almost 
every form of merchandise, bank loans all over the 
country have become very much extended. According 
to the last Comptroller’s statement they stand 350 
millions in excess of last year. Extension is not 
necessarily inflation—the fact that loans are big is 
by no means any indication that the position is not 
sound. At the same time the loaning capacity of the 
banks is only so-and-so-much, and when that limit is 
reached or even approached, for a merchant or a 
manufacturer to get accommodation at low rates is 
no easy thing. And that is exactly the handicap under 
which business has been done during practically all of 
this year. Bank money for business purposes has been 
searce. In Wall Street it has been possible to make 
call loans at low rates, but when the question has been 
of mercantile accommodation—of discounting commer- 
cial paper, for example—money has been none too 


plentiful. The banks have simply not been in a posi- , 


tion freely to finance the needs of business. 

So great is the value of the merchandise involved, 
that but a slight decline in price is enough to liberate 
very large amounts of bank money now tied up in 
loans. And in every part of the country that is the 
process now going on. With produce prices falling, 
moreover, there is less disposition on the part of the 
farmer to “carry” his produce on money borrowed 
from his bank. On the contrary, he is far more likely 
to pay off whatever loans he may have outstanding 
and send his produce to market. 

The result will naturally be such a scaling down of 
loans as will go a long way toward correcting the 
present extended position of the banks. And by the 
correction of that condition, general business ought 
greatly to be helped. With their loans reduced to 
normal proportions, the banks will once more be in a 
position to discount commercial paper and extend other 
mercantile accommodation at fair rates. That would 
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make possible the transaction of a good deal of 
legitimate business now held up awaiting a better 
opportunity for financing. 

{In these and many other ways the lowering of prices 
ought to be a big help to the country’s business. To 
a very large extent high prices for commodities are 
responsible for the financial ills with which we have 
been beset. Complete readjustment can hardly be ex- 
pected for a good while to come, but by the progress 
toward lower prices in sight and already accomplished, 
the corner-stone in the foundation of a new period of 
prosperity seems to have been laid. 





That what the railroads need is not higher freight 
rates but more economical management, and that at 
least a million dollars a day could be saved by im- 
proved methods, was the somewhat startling claim 
made by counsel for the shippers upon reopening of 
the freight-rate hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. . 

However strongly the maker of such a statement 
may disclaim the belief on his part “ that the railway 
operating officials do not know their business,” that is 
exactly the proposition he does present. Certainly, if 
these traffic men are letting slip through their fingers 
three or four hundred million dollars a year which 
could be saved, they don’t know their business. 

Which could be saved—just there is the crux of the 
whole matter. Under ideal conditions very possibly 
the railroads could be more economically operated. 
Rut railroading conditions, unfortunately, are not 
ideal. If it is true that the average haul of a loaded 
freight-car is only twenty-five miles a day, it is because 
there are very real and very practical obstacles to 
hauling it any further. If there were not hundreds 
of shippers along the line, each clamoring that cars 
be supplied at just the time he wants them, very prob- 
ably the average haul could be increased. If a road’s 
traffic were evenly distributed there would be less of 
the unprofitable hauling of “empties.” If—but what 
is the use of multiplying the ifs? they are without 
number, and every one of them stands for some good 
and sufficient reason why the profit-bearing haul is no 
longer than it is. 

Railroad operation is not a matter for tlfeorists nor 
something presided over by the god of things “as they 
might be,” but a continuous grappling with conditions 
as they actually are. Every road in the country is not 
operated with the same degree of efficiency as the Great 
Northern or the Union Pacific, but, taking American 
railroads as a whole, the standard of operation is ex- 
ceedingly high. American traffic managers know their 
business — know how to get results. In no other 
country are the wages paid to railroad employees as 
high as they are here; nowhere are freight rates as 
lew. From all over the world transportation men are 
continually coming to this country to find out how we 
do it. 

Under the circumstances, the statement that the 
traffic managers of the railroads are letting a million 
dollars a day in possible profits get past them will 
not carry much weight. The American people do not 
believe that the railroads are being run that way. On 
so enormous a volume of business there is bound to 
be some little leakage here and there, but it doesn’t 
amount to much. Traffic managers are taking pretty 
nearly the last cent of profit out of the business they 
do. 


Some time ago the shareholders of the Chicago and 
Northwestern, one of the strongest roads in the coun- 
try, authorized a big issue of general mortgage bonds 
to be issued piecemeal as the company might need the 
money. The rate of interest the bonds should bear 
was left to the directors. Three-and-a-half per cent. 
was fixed as the rate on the first lot, and the bonds 
were sold at a very satisfactory price. 

Recently the Northwestern wanted some money to 
pay off a lot of old underlying issues which were 
coming due, and decided to issue some more of its 
general mortgage bonds, previously authorized. But 
when it came to fixing the rate of interest they should 
bear, it became apparent at once that if it were made 
three-and-a-half per cent., as before, the bonds would 
have to be sold away below par. The rate, therefore, 
was raised to four per cent., and even at that, it is be- 
lieved, the road had to allow a substantial discount. 


For the tendency toward a higher return on capital 
so plainly illustrated, many reasons have been brought 
forward and very thoroughly discussed. One thing, 
however, which has probably a very strong bearing on 
the case has been very generally overlooked. Reference 
is made to the recent remarkable growth of the “ get- 
rich-quick ” business and the vast sums of money 
which it is taking away from legitimate employment. 

Recent activity on the part of the government and 
the semi-official statement that at least one hundred 
million dollars of the public’s money has gone into the 
various “ securities ” of the eighty-odd concerns which 
have been rounded up, makes it plain that this sort 
of thing has grown to much greater proportions than 
has been generally imagined. Aggregate of the money 
put into these various schemes runs up into big figures. 
Its diversion from the channels of legitimate invest- 
ment has had a good deal to do with the scarcity of the 
capital supply. 
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MOTOR IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 
this winter by equipping right now with 


Firestone sor id 


and Quick-Detachable Demountable Rims 


The safety of your car and its occupants depends upon the skid- preventing 
power of your tires. 


On winter's slippery streets the ordinary smooth-tread tires are not enough 
—safety @emands the protection of Firestone Non-Skid Tires. 


The rubber lettering that is moulded right into the tread of this tire 
presents a mass of angles, edges, hollows, and points of contact 
thst grip the surface of the road, giving perfect traction and 
holding your car safe from skidding, as no other tire can. 
When over- | 
taken by tire | 
| trouble, sub- 
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| tire, rman 
PREPARE 
NOW for bad 
weather by having 
your car equipped 
with Firestone 
| Quick - detachable 
Demountable Rims, 
and put Firestone 
Non-Skid Tires on 


the rear wheels. 
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It is the lettered formation that 
does the work. 


The tread of the Firestone Non- 
Skid Tire is absolutely free from 
metal studs and all other tire- 
destroying substances. It is made 
wholly of tough Firestone tread- 
rubber, extra thick and long 
wearing. 

The cost of this tire averages 
| less than 10% above the 

. regular smooth-tread tires 


—a small price to insure 
—be on your 
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| Carry your partly worn tires already inflat- | 
| ed on the spare rims, and be ready to make 


without hard i 
“age mage | I 
your tire changes quickly and easily, during | oe \ 
the cold,disagreeable weather—and forever after. | Nb, 
Let us send you full information. \ Geer 
| THE FIRESTONE TIRE @ RUBBER CO., AKRON, 0. 


Branches, Agencies, and 
Jealers everywhere. 





“America’s largest ex- 
clusive tire makers.” 








| A mile deep, miles wide, | 
painted likea sunset _| 
ae Grand Canyon | 
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For art booklets of the train 
and trip address : 

W.J.Black Pass Traffic Mér. 
AT.QS F Ry. System, i 
1060 Railway Exchange Chicago ) 





You can go there in a Pullman to the rim 
at ovar,en route to Sunny alifornia 
on the train of luxu 
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A FINE specimen of the remarkable 
African hunting-dog, the first to be seen 
in this country, has just been mounted and 
installed in the new African Hall at the 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 
This curious and savage representative of 
the canine family was recently brought 
back by three sportsmen, with other big 
game trophies, from British East Africa, 
and presented to the institution. The 
animal is about the size of a tall grey- 








Fido’s Disreputable Fourth Cousin 


four toes on each foot instead 0: fiye 


Next to the lion, this ferocious,  \ift 
and powerful animal is one of the most 
dreaded foes of all the stately and |. auti. 
ful zebras, antelopes, and other wild 
creatures that roam the African ; ‘ains 
These dogs are principally night m: «ava. 
ers, for they usually hunt togethe anq 
make their deadly raids in organized jacks 
of from ten to fifty. They have m :ryel. 
lous powers of endurance, and are a le to 

















The African hunting-dog, recently mounted in 
the Museum of Natural History, New York 


hound, four feet long and twenty-four 
inches high, having long muscular legs, 
giving great: speed; a broad, flat head, and 
rather short muzzle. <A striking feature 
is the extraordinarily large ears. The coat 
or fur is thin, and the color of the body 
black, yellowish, and gray, both sides of the 
body being covéred with irregular blotches 
of white and yellow. The legs are also 
marked with white spots. This creature 
differs from other types of dogs in having 





jin Berlin as well as in 








outrun and overcome the swiftest and 
most powerful of the antelopes. After 
bringing down their prey the whole pack 
surround the victim, which is torn to 
pieces and consumed in a short time. They 
also destroy sheep, oxen, and horses. They 
are occasionally trained by natives, and 
are used by white hunters to good ad- 
vantage to rout a lion out of dense jungle. 
The hunting-dog was mounted by Mr. 
Frederick Blaschke. 





The Rise of the Pipe 


THE pipe is not a modern creation. 
Some years ago, Lieutenant-Colonel Dahm, 
of the Prussian army, while excavating 
within the walls of the old Roman fort 
of Aliso, near Haltern, found fragments 
of earthen pipes that had been used by 
smokers. Some had been artistically made 
and decorated, and all showed the marks 
of expert coloring. The pipes could not 
have been used for smoking tobacco, be- 
eause the tobaeco plant was not known 
in Europe when they were fashioned. Pos- 
sibly the barbarians of that epech smoked 
hemp leaves and the heads of poppies. 

The origin of the pipe is thus very 
ancient, but the tobacco-pipe is of modern 
use. Tobacco did not make its way into 
general favor until well into the eighteenth 
century. People of elegant taste, people 
of the higher social classes, took snuff 
from handsome snuff-boxes, but no one 
smoked. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century no one dared to confess to 
pipe-smoking, although the habit was 
secretly indulged in by many. At that 
period, as at present, the cafés frequent- 
ed by the aristocracy proscribed the 
pipe. ; 

Toward the end of the Empire, Waldeck 
Rousseau was expelled from the Café 
Riche fer smoking a pipe in direct defiance 
of the rules of the place. Rousseau car- 
ried the case to court; but the result was 
not made public. The pipe was ostracized 
France. The 
people of Berlin have enjoyed the right to 
smoke pipes publicly only within the last 
eighty years. On the third day of May, 
1832, the King of Prussia signed a decree 
permitting the inhabitants of Berlin to 
smoke pipes in the streets and in the 





Thiergarten. Until then their use in public 
was forbidden “out of regard for public 
propriety,’ and the delinquent who was 
caught, pipe in mouth, in any place out- 
side his own home or the house of a 
friend was punished by a fine of two 
thalers; if repeated, the offence was expi- 
ated by a term in prison. 

The old Kaiser Wilhelm, whose cigars 
were specially made for him in Havana, 
smoked nothing but a pipe when on his 
hunting-trips. The Emperor’s pipe was 
guarded by an important functionary. It 
was a fine piece of workmanship, due to 
the skill of a turner, who worked from a 
pattern sketched by the Kaiser’s own 
hands. In the centre of the meerschaum 


-head of the pipe stood a black grouse of 


chiselled silver, perched, wings spread, on 
a bough. On the stem of the pipe was a 
W formed from brilliant pebbles found in 
the stomachs of grouse. The Kaiser 
stuffed his pipe with tebacco mixed with 
the sweet leaves of certain trees noted 
for their odors. The pipe gave out great 
clouds of fragrant smoke. 

One pipe that will not figure in any 
ccllection .is the pipe that used to be 
smoked by the Shah of Persia who lost 
his throne recently. It descended to its 
present owner from his father, who re- 
ceived it from his brother. This orna- 
mental object is set with diamonds and 
rubies valued at approximately $600,000. 
When the Shah was not using it the pipe 
was guarded by one of the court oflicials, 
whose task it was to watch it night and 
day, since a grand vizier was caught, when 
he was. as he supposed, alone, making at- 
tempts to pick out some of the jewels 
with the fine point of his poniard. 


4 





Electric-light Showers for 
Plants 


A REMARKABLE process for stimulating 
plant growth by means of electricity has 
been invented by Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
English scientist. It has been noticed 
that in the aretie regions the development 
of vegetation is remarkable, in spite of 
the short summer and of the fact that the 
rays of the sun fall quite obliquely. The 
reason is believed to be the strength of 
the electric currents in the arctic regions, 
as shown. by brilliancy of the boreal 





auroras, 


For the distribution of the electric cul 
rent the inventor uses an implement whieh 
acts in the manner of the valves ol an 
ordinary pump and permits the current to 
take a fixed course. A trellis is placed in 
the fields and the electric current, ruuning 
over it, penetrates the plants growing be- 
neath. The trellis is made of very fine 
metallic wires placed a few yards above 
the ground, and the discharges 0% elec- 
tricity fall after the manner of a slower 
of light. The thing produced may be re 
garded as a shower of artificial sunsliine. 
rather than a fertilizer. An electrified 
field yields thirty per cent. more thon @ 
field cultivated under natural conditions. 
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Blazing Cold 


\r about three hundred degrees below 
yw, or thereabouts, almost everything be- 
nes phosphorescent, or, in other words, 
shines in the dark after being exposed to 
a), intense light. 

ven the air itself is phosphorescent at 
si h a temperature, but, curiously enough, 
a slight impurity in the air experimented 
wiih destroys its phosphorescent property. 
Ii « perfumed handkerchief is shaken in 
a room, for instance, and air from that 
room is then enclosed in a tube, and its 
temperature is lowered to the required de- 
gree. no phosphorescence appears. The air 
must be filtered, and thus freed from or- 
ganic substances and from hydrogen, in 
order that the phenomena of phosphores- 
cence, and of fluorescence, which is akin 
to it, may be produced. 

Among the substances that have been 
rendered phosphorescent at low tempera- 


tures are ivory, horn, eggs, gelatine, 
india-rubber, sponges, albumen, milk, 


leather, cotton, tortoise-shell, and certain 
flowers. 

The metals also exhibit phosphorescence, 
but it is thought that this is due to an 
organic layer on their surface, because 
when they have been scorched they lose 
their phosphorescent power. 

Experience seems to indicate that the 
more complex the chemical constitution of 
a body is, the more intense is its phos- 
phoreseence. The reason suggested for 
this is that the structure of a complex 
body offers special facilities for the ab- 
sorption of the vibrations of light. 

In fact, experiments within the last few 
years have shown so many surprising re- 
sults that highly important questions as 
to the nature of matter and the constitu- 
tion of the universe have begun to be 
based upon them. It has been asked, for 
instance, whether some of the stars, which 
we have regarded as fiercely blazing suns, 
may not in fact owe their luminosity to 
the phosphorescence arising from a low 
temperature, 




















WHERE GRAVITATION FAILS 


STRATHMORE, . THE TRICK CYCLIST, 

AMUSED THE CROWDS AT THE BLACK- 

POOL AVIATION MEET, IN ENGLAND, BY 

PERFORMING THIS AND OTHER REMARK- 

ABLE FEATS DURING THE INTERVALS 
OF FLIGHT 





Forgotten Inventors 


We are daily using many devices of 
the greatest benefit the names of whose 
inventors are lost in oblivion. What 
would the world do without scissors, for 
example? Yet the man who invented this 
useful instrument is as entirely unknown 
to mankind as the man who constructed 
the first wheel-barrow. It was certainly 
an ingenious conception, on the part of 
the unknown inventor, to put two knives 
together and fasten them in the centre by 
a rivet. That idea was too useful to die. 

The man who invented the wheel did 
much for the convenience of mankind, but 
we snow no more of his identity than did 
the ancient Egyptians who used his de- 
vice just as we do. His labor-saving de- 
vic> must have astonished and pleased 
his fellows, and it may be that it amused 
them as a toy long before they put it to 
practical use. 

‘qually buried in oblivion is the name 
of that genius who invented the blow- 
bellows. His useful invention has been 
modified in a hundred different ways. It 
1S probable that some rude form of blow- 
Plpe existed before the time of the bel- 
lows. Along came a clever fellow who 
Coustrueted a machine for pumping air 
Into the wood fire. He knew, of course, 
nothing about the oxygen of the air, but 
he knew from experience that a current 
of vir increases combustion and generates 
sreater heat. So, instead of blowing 





through a reed of some kind into the fire, 
he invented and constructed the first pair 
of blow-bellows. Years ago, but not so 
many, no kitchen could have been proper- 
ly run without a pair of bellows. The 
blacksmith still finds them necessary, as 
do many other craftsmen. 

Many other indispensable instruments 
may be referred to whose inventors are 
unknown. These devices were thought out 
ages ago and the memory of their makers 
has perished, but the world is indebted to 
their simple contrivances in a greater de- 
gree than it is to many wonderful inven- 
tions of modern times. 





Feats of Bird Flight 


WONDERFUL as may appear the fact 
that young storks tagged in Central Eu- 
rope have been identified in the Transvaal, 
where they were wintering, it is no more 
so than incidents of every fall migration 
of North-American birds. 

Even the storks, liowever, hold no dis- 
tance record. There are birds that breed 
regularly north of the aretie cirele and 
quite as regularly pass the winter down 
near the point of South America. Few 
of the migratory birds travel less than a 
thousand miles .and some go as far as 
seven thousand. 

The golden plover, for instance, is known 
to make the 2,500 miles between Nova 
Seotia and the northern part of South 
America in a single flight over the sea, 
though it returns in the spring by the 
land route. Another long water flight is 
that of 2,000 miles from Alaska to the 
Hawaiian Islands, which is made twice 
a year by five kinds of shore birds. 
Though none of these is a sea bird, it 
is possible that sometimes there may be 
a rest on the water when the ocean is 
quiet enough.. 

Usually the migratory course is tol- 
erably straight, but the sharp-tailed sand- 
piper has a curious way of zigzagging. 
It breeds on the north coast of Siberia, 
then goes over to Alaska for the autumn 
and back again to Asia. Next it visits 
China and Japan, finally flying down to 
Australia for the winter. 





The Japanese Cat 


AccorDING to a Japanese writer, the 
domestic cat appeared in his country at 
a relatively recent epoch, having travelled 
from China with the missionaries of 
Buddhism. In the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian era sacrifices 
were offered to the cat, which was known 
by all as “the guardian of the manu- 
scripts.” 

“The guardian of the manuscripts ” 
kept away the mice who otherwise would 
have eaten the precious papyrus. In some 
instances placards were set in conspicuous 
places among manuscripts as a warning to 
the mice: BEWARE! THE CAT IS HERE. 
SHE DRIVES THE MICE. Portraits of cats 
were also placed in places frequented by 
mice. 

The cats were revered. For a long time 
they were kept in the temples. But their 
beauty, their general desirability, and the 
charm of their grace, affection for man, 
and adaptability to human conditions so 
appealed to the layman that one by one 


-very gradually their kittens were per- 


mitted to leave the temples and to become 
the pets of the nobility. After entering 
the families of the high officials of the 
Empire they won their way into humbler 
households. 





The Beggars’ Journal 


THERE is regularly published in Paris a 
journal for professional beggars. It costs 
a sum equivalent to four cents of our 
money, and has a limited circulation, 
since the number of its subscribers is 
relatively small. It has nothing to do 
with literature or politics. What might 
be called “market reports” fill its 
columns, together with paragraphs of in- 
formation written by and for beggars. 
Its advertisements make most interesting 
reading. This is one: 

“ Wanted, a blind girl who can play a 
little on the violin.” 

“Cripple wanted for a well-patronized 
seashore resort,’ runs another. ‘One 
who has lost his right arm preferred. 
Must be able to give good references and 
small security.” 

Every issue of the paper contains 
dozens of such advertisements inserted by 
mendicant bureaus, of which there are 
quite a number in Paris, undertaking to 
supply beggars with all manner of in- 
formation useful to them in their “ call- 
ing.” 

The Beggars’ Journal has also the an- 
nouncements of weddings. baptisms, and 
funerals, together with a list of birthdays 
of wealthy persons, who may thus be ap- 
proached when their hearts are softest. 
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The Neighbor -Maker 


‘AVAGES built rude 
bridges so that they 
might communicate with 


other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 


Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized management. 


their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 


Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the. communications of this 
country. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 





Motel Ia Salle See 





os Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


George H. Gazley, Manager 
La Salle at Madison Street, Chicago 


Hotel La Salle is already one of the famous hotels of the world 
and excels all Chicago hotels in the elegance of its furnishings, 
the excellence of its cuisine and the thoroughness of its service. 


RATES 
One Person: 

Room with detached bath: $2.00 to $3.00 per day 
Room with private bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
Two Persons: 

Room with detached bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
























va an Room with private bath: $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
il 5 3 Rees Two Connecting Rogme with Bath: 
i £ ig ts 8 rat Two persons, - - $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
i\ 5 Fa BY ia] Four persons, - - $8.00 to $15.00 per day 
AH SE Suites: $10.00 to $35.00 per day 
4 Siw iat All rooms at $5.00 or more are 
Pismo ene RE same price for one or two persons. 


Center of Chicago’s Activities 








































Hunyadi¢] 
Janos ¢ 


Natural Laxative 
Water 
Recommended 
by Physicians 
Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATION 








None genuine without THIS cord. 
Are a preventative of sickness. Though they save 
doctors’ bills, physicians everywhere not only 
recommend them but wear them, They not only 
protect your health. affording comfort, but add 
about double the life to your shoes, by protect- 
ing the sole. 

EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. 
Always for sale where good shoes are sold, 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 


THE ADAMS &FORDCO. CLEVELAND, 0. 



















AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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Whlle AlWERIGAN 


‘A Car For The Discriminating Few”’ 





THE TRAVELER—50 H.P.; Underslung Frame; 40-inch wheels—$4,250 


Why the American “holds the road’’ at 
speeds a car of prevailing design may not 
dare; and some other American advantages 


Several years ago the underslung 
idea in motor-car construction was 
a theory. 

We took it up and developed it. 

Today, with the AMERICAN’S 
splendid record back of it, the un- 
derslung frame is accepted as hav- 
ing eliminated the most acute 
problems the automobile engineer 
encounters. 

In the AMERICAN these problems 
have rendered even less 
troublesome by the use of large 
wheels. 


been 


It is because of the underslung frame, 
with the weight and center of grav- 
ity close to the ground, that the 
AMERICAN is safe on the turns 
at high speed, and “holds the 
road’ at a pace that would be dis- 
astrous to cars of ordinary build. 


It is because of the underslung frame 
that we have a straight-line drive 
—saving power at every turn of 
the wheels. 


Because of this design and the large 
wheels, we minimize vibration in 
the AMERICAN and reduce tire 
wear very materially. 


We think so well of the underslung 
frame and the 40-inch wheels—in 
which we were pioneers—and they 
have won so many staunch friends, 
that seven of the nine AMERICAN 
models for 1911 are so constructed. 


If you value safety, and power, and 
tire economy—in conjunction, of 
course, with highest-grade con- 
struction and a distinctive style— 
you'll write for the AMERICAN 
literature. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CAR CO., Dept.R, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Licensed under Selden Patent. 


American cars exhibited January 7-14, Madison Square Garden, New York. 





Harper’s Weekly mz: 
Christmas Number 
mu Next Week 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of Harper’s WEEKLY, which will be pub- 








lished on December 10, will contain many attractive features. 


be a three-color cover by George Barratt, and sixteen pages in color. 


There will 


Its con- 


tents will include four stories of absorbing interest: “The Witch’s Daughter,” by 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman; “The Mutineers of the Sarah Benson,” by James 


Barnes; “The Keeper of the Light,” by Victor Rousseau; and “‘ The Dreamer,” 


by T. Osgood. 


In addition there will be a story, in semi-fiction form, of timely 


sentiment, by Carl Werner, entitled “The Old Autograph Album.” 


John Kendrick Bangs will reappear with a further instalment of his inimi- 


tably humorous 


“Table d’Héte Talk,” 


entitled “The King of the Azores.” 


Charles Johnston will contribute one of his series of historical humor sketches, 


entitled “ The Jests of Cicero’s Countrymen,” and two pages of light and timely 


humorous contributions will also appear. 


Other features of this number will be three full-page drawings and a double- 


page reproduction of a painting by J. Geoffroy; a seasonable two-page poem, 


with drawings, entitled “The Plucking of Squire Brown”; 


> 


“Homeward 


Bound,” a deep-sea chanty; and an illustrated poem by Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers 
PRICE, 10 CENTS 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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WOODROW WILSON’S ADDRESS | 


(Continued from page 8) 
be passed over his veto, but only by de- 
liberate process and generally only by more 
than the vote of a majority. His legisla- 
tive vote, so to say, is never less than that 
of half of the Legislature. He has the 
right of initiative in legislation, too, 
though he has so far, singularly enough, 
made little use of it. It is the popular 
notion that the Governor has, in respect of 
legislation, only the message power; but 
the language of most of our constitutions 
is the same, is the language of the Federal 
Constitution also. It gives him the right 
to recommend ‘“ measures”; and it does 


- not limit him in respect of the form in 


which he shall make the recommendation. 
He can make it in the form of bills if he 
pleases. 

Of course his recommendations may be 
treated as the Houses please. Like private 
members’ bills, they may be given the 
decent burial of reference to a committee. 
They may be considered or left uncon- 
sidered. He has no place on the floor and 
must get his recommendations considered 
by such means as he may honorably use 
outside the chambers. There begins the 
sphere of his personal influence, as distin- 
guished from his legal power. His per- 
sonal influence is the power of ‘his 
character and of his ability to convince 
and persuade. Coercion is out of the ques- 
tion. It is absurd to speak of it. We are 
not children: we are speaking of grown- 
up people and of realities. 

Governors have a means of coercion. 
They can use their power of appointment 
to get votes and offset opposition. But 
they are only fools for their pains when 
they do. They lose credit with the very 
people from whom their power came, 
They lose respect and standing with 
honest men; and it is the respect of honest 
men, the support and faith of honest men, 
that is their source of might. ‘Their real 
power over a Legislature is their ability 
to convince the people. If they can carry 
an opinion through the constituencies, 
they ean carry it through the Legislature. 
No Legislature need be jealous of that, 
unless it be jealous of putting public ques- 
tions upon a footing of open and frank 
debate. The field is free—as free for those 
who oppose the Governor as for the Govern- 
or himself. The best arguments, the 
handsomest motives, the most valid and 
straightforward purpose, the most defen- 
sible programme, wins. It is too late, 
moreover, to be jealous of that method of 
control. The people are ready for it, wait 
for it, demand it, expect all who hope. to 
serve them to accept the ordeal. No real 
man who speaks his real convictions need 
be afraid of it. The jury is not packed, 
cannot be “ fixed.” It is the people them- 
selves. 

T am sure that I am not mistaken when 
T say that the people are calling for open 
leadership, and that they wish their lead- 
ers to be men who represent them all. 
They are tired of the hide-and-seek of 
legislation as it has generally been con- 
ducted. We shall not bring clear action 
out of confusion until we supply the need, 
until we assist at the simplification which 
will inevitably come when some one man 
undertakes in each State to keep the peo- 
ple informed as to every chief step of their 
business, particularly of the business of 
legislation, and to challenge all who are 
engaged in it to submit to the frank and 
clarifying processes of debate. There is 
no executive usurpation in a Governor’s 
undertaking to do that. He usurps noth- 
ing which does not belong to him of right, 
uses no power which would not belong to 
him whether he were Governor or not. He 
employs nothing but his own personal 
force and the prevailing power of his 
opinions. He who cries usurpation against 
him is afraid of debate, wishes to keep 
legislation safe against scrutiny, behind 
closed doors and within the covert of 
partisan consultations. We are consult- 
ing here because the leadership of half a 
hundred commonwealths calls for consulta- 
tien among the leaders wherever many 
weighty matters must in the common in- 
terest be managed to a common end. 

This as well as our individual leader- 
ship in our several commonwealths is, by 
intention at least, a simplifying process. 
Consultation always is a_ simplifying 
process when it is frank and is intended 
for the common interest. We wish to 
simplify our tasks of leadership by mak- 
ing ourselves acquainted with all the ele- 
ments of the complex problems we are 
called upon to deal with. That we can 
do by informing ourselves and by in- 
forming one another. We shall by our 
leadership under such influences bind our 
States together more truly than ever be- 
fere into a nation whose standards and 
aims are the same, however different may 
be their forms of action, however various 
their several measures may be in their 
adaptation to time and place and circum- 
stance. Co-operation amid variety is 
what we seek. If we find it we shall in 
a’ new age of energy illustrate once more 








the American genius for affairs, for tl» 


making and use of institutions. 

I have already stated our problem 
general terms. It is how to make ov; 
States efficient instruments wisely us 
in the regulation of economic conditions 
which have been organized upon a sea i 
and must continue to exhibit themsel\ 
upon a scale that is nation-wide, no Sta 
being more than a part, and generally 4 
small part, of the territory which the) 
cover. It is the problem of railwe\ 
regulation and of the regulation of tie 
many other vast corporations whose bu 
ness spreads like a network over eve), 
part of the country. We speak of pu)- 
lie-service corporations and of those whici: 
are not public-service corporations; aid 
there is, of course, a difference, a clear 
marked difference between them: but when 
we speak of modern business, is it speas- 
ing of reality in any ease to speak of a 
modern corporation as a private corpora- 
tion, of its business as private business? 
It acts only upon license. Its transactiois 
are interlaced with the whole of modern 
life and set up the conditions under which 
that life goes forward. This is in no 
sense a private matter. Our corporatiozs 
are not dealing with individuals so much 
as with communities. If those who con- 
duct them would look at their business 
from that point of view and conduct them- 
selves in the temper and spirit of public 
servants there would be no need of regu- 
lation. So long as they do not, so long as 
they transact their business in the spirit 
of those who manage private affairs, for 
private gain and not for publie service, 
regulation will be necessary. Individual 
affairs and public interests must be «ac- 
commodated, and the public interests, not 
the private advantage, must be the stand- 
ard of regulation and accommodation. 

Here, then, in more particular terms, are 
the large items of our tasks, as we must 
view them in counsel together. There is, 
first, the task of regulation; for that we 
seek common principles. common ideas and 
aims, at the same time that we recognize 
that these commen principles raust be put 
into effect in our several States in some- 
what different ways, in order to serve local 
needs and conditions. We seek co-opera- 
tion, but can wear no strait-jacket. The 
task of right regulation, for example, in 
the ease of common carriers, in particular, 
whose business spans a score of States, is a 
task in which we must co-operate, with one 
another and with the Federal authorities, 
though it may be that local regulation may 
without injustice or serious breach of com- 
mon practice be based upon different cal- 
culations and different elements of busi- 
ness in different commonwealths. Variety 
will not impair energy if there be genuine 
co-operation and a real common under- 
standing such as we ought to be able to 
bring about. 

For our problem, looked at from another 
angle, is one of co-ordination. I am not 
now referring to the important matter we 
are so much concerned with in regard to 
uniformity of laws; the laws of marriage 
and divorce, for example; the laws of com- 
mercial transaction, and those many other 
matters which so vitally affect the morals 
or the convenience of our scattered commu- 
nities. [ am thinking of the matter of for- 
ests and watersheds and mines, of the great 
tasks of sanitation, of the treatment of 
epidemics, the care of the poor and the re- 
straint of the vagrant, of the safeguard- 
ing of labor, and all that long list of vital 
interests with regard to which we can do 
so much more if we act together and upon 
some common plan. 

Conservation is a very much bigger sub. 
ject than would appear from many of our 
discussions of it, and it is a much more 
difficult and intricate subject for the States 
than for the Federal government. The 
greater part of the resources of the country 
are outside the bounds of the Federal do- 
main, and there is much more to conserve 
than what we generally include under the 
term natural resources. The vitality of the 
country lies chiefly in its people, in their 
moral wholesomeness and their physical 
strength and soundness. The purification 
of our life and of our polities is a central 
matter of conservation, fundamental to all 
the rest. We eannot make men mora! oF 
make them well by statute, but we can lend 
the aid of the community in many power- 
ful ways in the safeguarding of health and 
the purification of life; and our moral and 
physical contagions are interstate. We 
give and take in these matters through- 
out the Union. 

But, of course, the more tangible things 
are our physical resources, their protection 
and renewal; and these can seldom be ef- 
fectually accomplished without the co-op- 
eration of State with State. We must 
safeguard and renew our forests; we must 
renew our soils andimprove our methods 
of agriculture; we must preserve our great 
streams—not only preserve them in thelr 
undiminished volume in order that ‘ey 
may continte to be the highways of inteT 
course, but also preserve them from con: 
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mination in order that they may be 
iolesome and serviceable for all uses: and 
treat them that they may furnish cheap 
, wer to drive our industries; we must 
 uard against exhaustion by selfish private 
vse of our great mineral resources—par- 
‘cularly those which, like coal, furnish 
+e necessaries of life to whole communi- 
i 
\ 


es. We must develop as well as preserve. 
ve must dig canals where they will be 
<rviceable, and see to it that they are 
ot monopolized by private interests. In 
2il things we must quicken as well as con- 
serve. 

We must equalize, too; I mean that we 
must seek common means by which to open 
opportunities of all kinds as freely as pos- 
sible to the choice of individuals, so that 
our lives may not be too much tied up in 
organization, may be as open as _ possible 
to honest competition and individual ini- 
tiative. Many of our laws of business need 
reconsideration from top to bottom. They 
were made in one economic age and are be- 
ing used, clumsily enough, in auother. 
Their adaptation may well be a matter of 
common counsel along with the other mat- 
ters of general adjustment of which I have 
spoken. 

But the list is not of consequence. No 
one man, no one conference, can make the 
programme. I have not spoken of political 
questions, like the popular selection of 
United States Senators, or the extension 
of the powers of the Federal government to 
the taxation of incomes, because these are 
not matters of necessity, they are matters 
of expediency. They are not questions 
raised by the irresistible circumstances of 
a new age like the economic questions that 
press upon us. Moreover, I have sought 
to use every question I have alluded to 
only as an illustration. It is the theme 
that holds my attention and enlists my en- 
thusiasm; the institutional life of the 
country, the gathering together of the in- 
finitely varied threads of our national ex- 
perience, the mediation of vital processes, 
the hope here held out in these quiet con- 
ferences that the economic life of the na- 
jtion may be eased and facilitated, its 
political life purified and quickened, by our 
counsels and purpose. This has ever been 
the way in which America has proved her 
fertility of political capacity. Voluntary 
conferences of men who have nothing to 
offer but service and sober counsel have 
at every stage of our development fur- 
nished the subject-matter of our reforms. 
We are doing what each generation of pub- 
lie men before us has done; we are seek- 
ing to find out by counsel a way of life. 
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To Guide the Aeronaut 


Art Spandau, near Berlin, the first light- 
house for airships has been erected. It 
is near the railroad station, and consists 
of a frame house on the roof of which a 
skeleton structure with powerful electric 
lights is fixed. The lights are of one-hun- 
dred candle-power each, and of different 

















The first lighthouse 
ever built for airships 


co. ors, indicating the four cardinal points 
of he compass. They also indicate by the 
us':t code signals the direction and force 
ot he wind. Powerful lights in the centre 
of the structure make the lighthouse 
viv le from afar, and permit the aviator 
fly ag after dark to take his bearings, and 
to :void being misled or confused by the 
m: jads of electric lights of the city. 





he Geese vs. the Eagle 


(FESE ‘are not always silly, cowardly 
cr tures, as is illustrated by an incident 
th. was witnessed by a resident of Sierra 


Co nty, California. 
ls gentleman was on his way to a 
he hbor’s place several miles from his 


ow:., when he noticed a large flock of geese 





coming south. They were flying in the 
usual V-shaped formation. 

While looking at the geese the Cali- 
fornian descried a black eagle, an unusu- 
ally large one, coming from the east. He 
was flying directly toward the geese, al- 
though his course would carry him a little 
below them. 

The geese saw the eagle about the same 
time that the human observer did. Before 
he had arrived opposite them they gave 
decided signs of uneasiness. They began 
to break up their regular formation, a 
circumstance that caused the man to gaze 
upon the scene with increased curiosity. 

At once they formed into two hollow 
squares. The eagle was now opposite and 
a little below the geese. One square hung 
perfectly perpendicular in the air with 
hardly a flutter of the birds’ wings. The 
other hung as motionless, but in an oblique 
position. If the eagle saw them he gave 
no sign of attention, but kept straight on 
his course. Then just as he arrived di- 
rectly underneath the geese something hap- 
pened. . 

With a concerted movement ‘the geese 
that formed the lower or slanting hollow 
square swooped down in the direction cf 
the eagle. Their sudden rush caused the 
big bird to turn out of his course and fly 
rapidly toward the north. The geese then 
wheeled and flew back, joining the birds 
that had remained almost motionless in 
the perpendicular hollow square. 

The two groups having joined, the V 
formation was resumed, and the geese con- 
tinued their fight toward the south. 

As a rule, eagles do not attack geese. 
Besides, this eagle was hardly in a position 
to do so. His evident intention was to 
fly along on his own business. The geese 
were the ones who made the attack, if 
such it could be called. 





The Oldest Rose-bush 


So far as is known, the oldest rose-bush 
in the world is the one on the cathedral 
wall at Hildesheim, Germany. It can be 
traced back with certainty to the eleventh 
century, when the cathedral records show 
that it was an item of expense to the care- 
takers of the ancient edifice. The main 
trunk of the bush is twenty inches through, 
and the branches spread over the wall to 
a height of twenty-five feet. 

Though the oldest, this is by no means 
the largest rose-bush in Germany, however. 
The largest one in that country, and very 
likely in all Europe, is the one in the 
Wehrle Garden in Freiburg. This runs 
up to a height of one hundred and fifteen 
feet. The stock is wild rose, and the graft, 
made thirty years ago, a tea-rose of the 
Chromatella variety. There is an enor- 
mous Banksia rose at the Castle of Chillon, 
on Lake Geneva, that is better known to 
tourists than either of these, though, as 
a matter of fact, it is exceeded in size by 
the one of the same variety in the Marine 
Gardens of Toulon. This one spreads over 
a space eighty feet wide and fifteen feet 
high and has as many as fifty thousand 
of its flowers in bloom at once. 





An Ancient Lizard 


Tne tuatara lizard, found in New Zea- 
land, is one of the most ancient forms of 
animal life now found on earth. Orig- 


‘ inally this lizard possessed four eyes, but 


in the course of the ages it has lost one 
pair and must now get along with two. 
The tuatara lays eggs which are remark- 
able in that they require fourteen months 
to hatch, the embryo passing the winter 
in a state of hibernation. 

These small survivors of past ages are 
found only in a few localities and are be- 
coming very scarce, collectors from every 
part of the world being continually on their 
trail. They are about two feet in length, 
and, in common with other lizards, have 
the fortunate characteristic of being able 
to replace portions of their limbs or tails 
which have been destroyed. It is asserted 
that one of these lizards, owned by a nat- 
uralist, had the misfortune, some time ago, 
to lose an-eye and that a complete new eye, 
perfect in every way, has grown in the 
place of the old one. 





America Claims the Bean 


Untit 1883 the bean was believed to 
have originated in Asia. Researches 
among the flora of ancient - Peruvian 
sepulchres show that it was known in 
antiquity in Peru. No fewer than fifty 
different species have been found in the 
old burying-places and forty-nine of the 
fifty were distinctly American. The 
sepulchres explored date back to the period 
beginning with the twelfth century and 
ending with the fifteenth: Within them 
was a great number of beans—so many 
that it is reasonable to suppose that beans 
held an important place in the agriculture 
of the ancient people ‘of Peru. Probably 
the common dried bean of modern com- 
merce was well known in the antique 
world long before the discovery of Co- 
lumbus. 
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“Night Letters’ for Travelers 


The family always wants to know that 
you “arrived safely,” what sort of 
trip you had, how you found things 
at your destination. 


it next morning. 


a real message 
yourself in it. 


sent as a Night 
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Send them a Night Letter any time 
before midnight and they will receive 


The Night Letter prevents anxiety on 
the part of those who are leit at 
home and enables you to telegraph 


The terseness of the ordinary telegram 
is not required. Fifty words may be 


rate as a ten-word day message. 


“Prompt, Efficient, 


with something of 


Letter at the same 
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Popular Service.” 
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— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED. 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUS, CAFE OR BUFFET 
INSIST ON “‘BLATZ"’ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 








Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 


Letters to Europe and South Af- 

—— Letters aay oom. 

. tollections made. _Inter- 
Credit. cates of Deposit. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 


of rica,Commercial and Trav- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET 





PRINCESS HOTEL, BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


Opens December 12. Accommodates 400. Outdoor 
life all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, 
golf, yachting, sea bathing. FINE NEW SWIM 
MING POOL. 

Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers, sailing twice a week. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda 
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advanced thought. 
the body-building art of today. 


edent of our own or other factories. 


and the long-stroke engine is continued. 
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THIS IS THE NEW 40 


e=JHIS is the latest gasoline-driven passenger car from the 
great White Factory—embodying the supreme effort of 
5%, our splendid organization to produce a better motor car. 
iS<@ Month his design, and, in additi 
onths were spent upon this design, and, in addition to 


on gasoline engine-building were consulted, both at home and abroad, 
to make certain that this new model should combine the most 


It has the left-hand drive, and, within the limits of human falli- 
bility, this car is produced as the best obtainable in engineering and 
Being a totally different size, in 
designing this engine there were no patterns to be saved, no economies 
to be effected and no advantages to be gained by following any prec- 
Therefore, having been so prodi- 
gal of time and money in the production of this car, it is with pride 
that we announce that it retains all the essential characteristics of 
former White Gasoline Construction—the cylinders are cast en bloc, 
It is a striking tribute to our 
30 horse-power gasoline car, that is only equalled by its remarkable 
performance from the standpoint of economy. The world’s engineers 
have been unable to suggest any improvement in our engine—have 
been unable to produce a better gasoline-driven automobile—it was 
found impossible to build a better car, and so we have made a larger 
The five-passenger, torpedo body selling at $3000.00, and the: 


This car is now on display at 
our branches in all important cities 
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The Gentler Vievy 


BLANKNESS OF MIND 
By Florida Pier 


WHOEVER first said that it was imp s- 
sible for the mind to be a perfect bl: ke 
that thought never ceased and everyb: ly 
was always thinking of something, ws 
naturally -enough, not contradicted, 
who would like to take such a stand aid 
in an effort to prove his point, hold up ‘is 
own mind as an example establishing | ‘ie 
contrary? The moment some scient :ic¢ 
gentleman announced, “ Weare alw ys 
thinking,” all hastened to agree with hn, 
for fear it would be thought that perso al 
experience led them to differ. The i'ca 
of our thinking has always pleased «s 
tremendously; whether beeause of its | i- 
morous fantasy or as an ideal too dist> nt 
to form more than an inspiring horiz n 
no one knows; but the hope that we }» r- 
sonally sometimes think, or the faith t.at 
every one will think some day, or tie 
belief that every one else more or Jess 
thinks if we do not, with some people »|- 
most amounts to a hobby, while thinking 
is the thing we do least of, and a state of 
bucolic blankness is not in the least wn- 
common or uncomfortable, as we all know 
very well for ourselves, 

There are frequent stretches of time 
when we do not so much as have that 
hobbledehoy caravan of passing thouglits 
which trails across our minds like a 
strolling remnant of Coxey’s army. We 
are each perfectly capable of complete 
mental blankness, and a feeling of warmth 
or the sight of blowing trees is quite, suf- 
ficient to occupy us contentedly. The 
placidity of English people is probably 
due to their spending so much time in a 
state of serene suspension, and the cause 
is quickly found, if cause there need to 
be, in their open fires. It is almost im- 
possible to think before an open fire, and 
those dishonest folk who pretend that they 
muse over an open fire or see pictures in 
an open fire are just giving that impres- 
sion as they would any other that would 
add to their respectability, just as they 
would that they keep four servants when 
in reality they only keep two, the third 
merely coming in by the day occasionally 
and the fourth being a young girl on a 
short visit to her elder sister the cook. 

When you are asked of what you are 
thinking you always, in the honesty that 
governs your unconscious actions, answer, 
“Nothing.” Your interlocutor immediate- 
ly retorts, “ That is impossible; you must 
have been thinking of something,” but 
that is only because your interlocutor sus- 
pects you to be concealing something. He 
does not really think it impossible. Some- 
times, of course, you are concealing some- 
thing, sometimes your judgment is so 
good that you consider it infinitely better 
to lie than expose the slack futility of 
your mind; but, as a rule, your answer 
comes from the complete simplicity that 
reigns in us all. 

If we did begin to think—but at the 
very idea the cavalcade of our thoughts 
shows utter confusion. One limp little 
figure treading on the heels of the one in 
front, the smaller fldneurs getting bumped 
by those bigger thoughts who think they 
are marching, a serious congestion of 
traffic sets in, and it is only when the 
shrilly whistling suggestion has passed 
that once more the dishevelled band con- 
tinues to amble single file across your 
mind. They are such a motley line, with 
no idea of keeping step, and each so awk- 
wardly contrasts with his neighbor: faint 
damosels of fancy trailing after querulous 
children vexatiously asking questions they 
could so easily answer themselves; vaguely 
competent housekeepers hurrying on to the 
future, which is the time set for the per- 
formance of their homely duties; shining 
harlequins leaping over trudging forms; 
generals of mock dignity surveying large 
battle-fields they cannot quite see inflated 
by victories which are to result from 
crazily conceived strategy; beggars of self- 
depreciation with soldiers at their heels, 
stepping with the briskness of healthy 
resolve, the occasional recurrence of their 
unifornis making the cavaleade’s sole con- 
tinuity. Some of the thoughts jog along 
at a half-witted trot, repeating, absurdly, 
“T must eall for that umbrella, I must 
eall forcthat umbrella, I must call for 
that umbrella.” Others go chattering just 
as senselessly: “She needn’t have s:id 
that. I know it’s nothing, but she needn't 
have said it.” 

If this procession were ever drilie4, 
were even dressed in clothes of the same 
tone, or were kept marching to a kind of 
martial music so that loiterers were fore d 
to fall by the wayside, and those that 1°- 
mained were kept brisk by the pace t !I 
their swinging motion made a wind thot 
freshened their faces and set them shov'- 
der to shoulder with a destination ahe: |, 
a line’ of march haid out, capable of a quick 
response to. orders, the invigorating'y 


quick tap of their heels would be a ke") 
pleasure compared to the slovenly dr:2 
and hurly-burly flights, bounds, ar! 


seamper of the caravan at present passin 
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sHADOWS OF THE 
STAGE 


(Continued from page 24) 


the manager of the theatre there, old 
les. addressed himself to Davenport, 


ki 

saving, “ You are the star, not Mrs. Mo- 
wa. and your name shall stand first, 
anc. accordingly, the change was made by 


the manager’s order. That incident the 
himself, many years ago, related to 


act 2 
me The English venture of those Amer- 
ica) actors, after they had surmounted the 


obstacle of a frigid reception in London, 

proved fortunate in every respect. Mrs. 

Mowatt’s plays of Fashion and Armand 

were produced in London, and she became 

very popular, both there and in the 
provinces, as ~ the American lily.’ Daven- 
port won his way to signal distinction, 
acting. among other parts, Iago, Mercutio, 
Benedick, Orlando, Valentine, Velasco, Vir- 
ginius. Ingomar, and William (in Black- 
eye d Susan). He was a great actor and 
the scope of a volume would be required 
in which to do justice to his versatile 
abilities and extraordinary achievement. 

Mrs. Mowatt remained in England till 

1851, Davenport till 1853. 

The successes of Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams and Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence 
were obtained in the representation of 
Irish and Yankee characters. Williams 
was the best representative of the Irish 
peasant lad that old playgoers had seen 
since the time of the elder John Drew, and 
Florence could express essentially Irish 
humor and pathos in a way to make his 
auditors smile through their tears. Mrs. 
Williams was perfection as the bouncing 
“Yankee Gal,’ and Mrs. Florence pos- 
sessed an exuberance of sparkling mirth 
which the multitude found irresistible. 
Mr. and Mrs. Watkins acted in melodrama 
and comedy, and they were popular in 
Great Britain during all the time of their 
stay there, 1860 to 1863. 

Two notable American theatrical ven- 
tures in England that missed a substantial 
reward were those of Lawrence Barrett, in 
1881, and Richard Mansfield, in 1888-89, 
put not in either case was the lack of 
monetary remuneration attributable to 
public antipathy. Barrett was unlucky in 
appearing at the London Lyceum soon 
after a death in the royal family,—that 
of the Duke of Albany,—had caused a 
season of mourning, during which the 
routine of business was disturbed and 
theatre-going was, in a considerable meas- 
ure, discontinued. The acting of Barrett, 
meanwhile, was much admired. He played 
Yorick and Cardinal Richelieu. His en- 
gagement was brief, though exactly filling 
the time originally engaged. Henry 
Irving. returning from America, succeeded 
him at the Lyceum Theatre, reviving his 
splendid production of Much Ado About 
Nothing. Barrett was present as a spec- 
tator, on the opening night, and when he 
was seen, in one of the stage boxes, the 
great audience,—Irving’s own particular 
audience, assembled to do honor to its 
idol—-rose and cheered the American 
actor with vociferous enthusiasm, until 
he was compelled to come forward and 
bow in acknowledgment of the public greet- 
ing. Mansfield was unlucky in the choice 
that he made of plays in which to win his 
English auditory. He began with Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and he supplemented 
that horror with the hateful A Parisian 
Romance. Neither was liked, though 
Mansfield’s acting in both was recognized 
as original and powerful. His later per- 
formance of Prince Karl was_ heartily 
relished, and he might have continued 
playing that part in London for many 
weeks. He chose to produce Richard II1., 
—a play which, though produced by dozens 
of actors, has never, except in one in- 
stance, been continuously prosperous for 
any considerable period,—and in producing 
it, with: imperial magnificence, he squan- 
dered a fortune. His genius and his artis- 
tie success, all the same, were amply 
Tecognized in England,—more amply and 
much more quickly, when he played 
Richard, than in America, which was his 
home. In Boston his presentinent of it 
Was chilled with an immediate frost, and 
when, in November, 1889, he had acted in 
Philadephia, he wrote to me, “ The Phila- 
delphiss are very indifferent and don’t 
care a damn about this fine presentment 
of Sha ospeare’s tragedy.” 

Will 1m Gillette and his American com- 
pany, «ting in Secret Service and in Sher- 
lock Holmes, were very warmly received 
m Lorion; Miss Graee George made a 
palpabi- hit there, acting in Divorcons; 
ind if “Ir. Sothern and Miss Marlowe did 
hot win an opulent success, it was only be- 
ciuse ‘heir venture was cruelly ‘mis- 
naiage'. Miss Marlowe is one of the 


Wrelies of romantic actors, and, within 
‘et prover field, the’ peer of any woman 
now in professional life. Mr: Sothern is 
an exc otionally good comedian and an 
‘eeom)’ shed “all round” actor,—a good 


Hamlet. an admirable Benedick, and, with 
Mal x sption (Henry Irving) the best 
Malvol:, that has been seen within half a 
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It’ is a significant fact that 84% of those 
who have purchased Premier motor 
cars in the last four years are still driv- 
ing Premier cars. 


Moreover, 75% of those who have pur- 
chased these Premier cars in the past 
three years are still driving their original 


Premier Motor Mfg. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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MIER 


Haftoven Cur of | Cruralkity 


New York, Oct. 7, 1910 

Dear Sirs: 1 bought a Premier 4-cylinder, 40 H. P. car last 
June, and have driven it 5600 miles. As Ihave found this car 
sturdy, powerful, dependable, flexible, and easy to control, and 
as my total repair bill up to date has been 40c., I have decided 
that I could do no better than to use this same car on my 
transcontinental expedition. ‘ 

I consider you are distinctly deserbing of this compliment, as 
from the proben merits of the car Ihave the greatest confidence 
that it is the proper car for this undertaking. - 

Yours very truly, 
( Signed) A, L. WESTGARD, 
Chatrman Committee on Tours, 
Touring Club of America. 


Company, Indianapolis 
Send to Dept. 3 for 1911 Literature 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 
A 5 Vol. Set of 


MAUPASSANT 


Illustrated —44 x 7 

inches. Bound in 
Art Cloth. 

Each volume contains more than 300 pages. 


You are NOT to pay anything for the 
set NOW nor AFTER you receive it. 


A N unexpected transaction has enabled us to add a few thou- 










sand subscribers to our magazine. We believe that it is 

good business to let you have these sets of DE MAUPAS- 

»*SANT ABSOLUTELY FREE in order to get you started. 
The price of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is 15 cents a copy, which, 
if purchased by single copies, costs $1.80 a year. For boxing, 
wrapping and express charges on the five volumes of DE MAU- 
PASSANT, 150 com/flete stories, illustrated, printed from new, 
large type, copyrighted 1910, size 4% x 7, it costs an average of 80 
cents each, according to distance; so send us §2.60 for the year’s 
subscription to the magazine and for the absolute cost of shipping 
and delivery. 


NO FURTHER CHARGES OF ANY KIND 


You may send only 70 cents, as good faith, and the books will be 
shipped you, with the Special Privilege of Examination, before you 
pay the balance (the express companies charge 10 cents more for 
these collect shipments); or send the full amount at once and save 
1C cents. Send us $2.60 in money, stamps, check or money-order. 
If the books are not satisfactory in every way. without quibble or 
question we will refund you either the 70 cents or $2.60 paid. 

Guy De Maupassant’s eventful career in Paria gave 
him ideas, situations and local color for his unsurpassed stories. 
Strong in imagination, overflowing with natural enthusiasm and 
passion in his study of human life and phases of human conduct, 
things really happening—not as we imagine they might or as we 
would—BUT THE REAL DOINGS OF LIFE is what 
Maupassant always gives us. His dramatic instinct, his situations, 
and his climaxes are overwhelming. These absorbing stories should 
be in every library—tales of travel, mystery, adventure, 
comedy, pathos and tragedy, love and realism. \ ou 
Must ¥ rite AT ONCE, 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 435 E. 24th St., N.Y. City 
















































































































golden reward in England, and they would 
have done so, if their advent had not been 
clouded by such advertising as is only 
serviceable to a three-ring circus or a new 
brand of pickles. By some competent 
judges who saw them their acting was 
warmly extolled, but their London en- 
gagement was short, and they did not have 
sufficient time in which to overcome the 
aversion which a coarse and singularly 
inappropriate style of proclamation had 
inspired. 

The failure of American actors on the 
British stage, when they do fail there, is, 
almost invariably, attributable to one 
final, decisive, and_ sufficient cause,— 
namely, inadequate acting in an unattract- 
ive play. It should always be borne in 
mind, by aspirants who seek for laurel 
and luere in foreign lands, that old com- 
munities, with centuries of production in 
all the arts behind them, possess éstab- 
lished traditions which they do not lightly 
discard, and that, having seen more than 
can have been seen by communities of 
modern origin, they are less easily 
aroused, less prone to emotion, and far 
less ready to be surprised into pleasure or 
to express gratification. There is, in par- 
ticular, a kind of inertia of reticence in 
the intellectual class of an English audi- 
ence; the actor is expected to prove his 
case: but when he does prove it, as so 
many American actors have done, he finds 
himself taken to the English ‘heart,— 
“not with vain thanks, but with accept- 
ance bounteous,” and when once he is so 
taken he is kept there. 

(Conclusion) 





The Domestic Silk-worm 


A PECULIAR fact about the silk-worm 
is that it is actually a domesticated in- 
sect. Neither the animals nor the fowls 
of the barnyard, remote as they are from 
the wild types, need so little restraint as 
this bombyx mori, which, prodigiously in- 
dustrious though it be, has never been 
able to meet the world’s demand for its 
spun product. As a matter of fact, the 
silk- worm has been so domesticated 
through the ages that it would become 
extinct now were it not for the aid of 
man. Born into slavery, the caterpillars 
crawl ‘contentedly over the narrow terri- 
tory of their feeding-trays, and, though 
the moths have wings, they have lost all 
desire to fly. 

This slavery began in China more than 
4,500 years ago. The Chinese give the 
credit for introducing silk-worm culture 
to Si-ling, the wife of the Emperor Hoang- 
ti, and fix the date at 2600 B.c. Forty 
years later the Chinese were cultivating 
the white mulberry - tree to provide the 
worms with their favorite food, having a 
start of Europe by a little more than three 
thousand years For the silk-worm seems 
to have heen unknown in the West until 
A.D. 530, when some of the eggs were 
brought from China to the Emperor 
Justinian. The ancient Romans of wealth 
obtained their precious silk from Cos, 
where Aristotle, in the earliest Greek 
mention of the fabric, says that “ Pam- 
phile, daughter of Plates, is reported to 
have first woven it.” Cos probably got- 
its material from China through the Per- 
sians and Phenicians. 

Nevertheless, all the world’s silk does 
not come from the domesticated insect. 
Not a little of the supply is “ wild silk.” 
This is the product of various insects be- 
longing to the larger family of Saturniide. 
Chief among them industrially is the In- 
dian moth called Antheroea mylitta, the 
source of Tussah silk. 





A Litany for the Holidays 


FROM BEHIND THE COUNTER 
By Charles Irvin Junkin 


On, weary days of ceaseless clamor! 

Oh, drudgery devoid of glamour! 
Good people, think! 

Oh, hordes of wild belated shoppers, 

Of bustling Ma’s and flippant Poppers, 
Good people, think! . 

Of haughty dames and lofty lasses, 

Of leering dudes and flirting asses, 
Good people, think! 


Of fussy folks and cranky buyers, 
Of stupid lunks and fluent liars, 
Good people, think! 
Of angry words and ugly scowling. 
Of children’s shrieks and baby howling, 
Good people, think! 


Of fetid air and headache splitting, 

Of standing, standing, never sitting, 
Good people, think! 

Of fainting-spells and dizzy reelings, 

Of broken health and wounded feelings, 
Good people, think! 

Of ills that threaten to surmount her, 

The girl that stands behind the counter, 
Good people, stop and think! 
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China under the Empress Dowager 


Being the History of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi 
Py J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE 
Not for many years has there been published a more amazing human 
document than this life of the Late Empress Dowager of China, com- 
piled from state papers and the private diary of the comptroller of her 
household, His Excellency Ching Shan. 


30 illustrations and a map. Large 8vo. Handsome cloth, $4.00 net. 


The Island of Stone Money 


By WILLIAM H. FURNESS, 3d, M.D., F.R.G.S. 
Author of “Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters.” 

_An intimate account of the manners, customs, and habits of the na- 
tives of Uap, the westernmost of the Caroline Islands. The book is 
written in a lively and humorous style, with much literary power, and 
is graphically illustrated by the author’s own photographs. 

30 illust:ations anda map. Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.70. 











The Golden Heart 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
r One of the daintiest of holiday ro- 
* mances, full of sunshine and cheer- 
ful optimism. 


page decorations and cloth bi 
$2. In a box. 





The Romance of 
Tristram and Iseult 


With 30 illustrations in color by Matirice Lalau. Handsome cloth, gilt top, 
$3.75 net. ‘In a box. 


By 





The Impostor 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 
A sparkling tale of Old Annapolis. 


red illustrations by Underw: 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Colored illatrations by Underwood. Dainty The Lady of the Spur 


By DAVID POTTER 


A brilliant and exciting romance. 


Underwood frontispiece. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


A Dixie Rose 


AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 


A charming story for pris. 


Colored frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 





1910's Leading New Juvenile 





° ° 
Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 

A bright and breezy story of the adventures of Mollie, Whistlebinkie, 
her rubber doll, and the funny old Unwiseman, who set forth on a won- 
drous trip to visit foreign shores. 
10 full-page illustrations in color by Grace G. Wiederseim. Cloth, pictorial cover 

in colors, $1.50. 


Holiday Editions of Juvenile Classics 





Mopsa, the Fairy | Bimbi: Stories for Children The Swiss 
By JEAN INGELOW By “ OUIDA” Family Robinson 
These beautiful holiday volumes are profusely illustrated with a won pictures in 


color, have decorated lining-papers, and are uniform! 
. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per volume. 
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The World’s Coal-supp 'y 


THE subject of an exhaustion ©. the 
coal-supply in the United States not 
one that can affect the present gen tion 
or the next. Yet the American sup ly js 
likely to be exhausted before ti ¢ of 
Europe, and particularly before t! it of 
Great Britain. America should, } yonq 
coubt, be saving of her coal, 

It has been estimated that P. :nsyq. 
vania has about enough anthracite « al ‘to 
last, at the rate of production tha pre. 
vails now, a little less than two hi xdred 
years. Probably the supply will | © ex. 
hausted much sooner than that, — nless 
some profitable substitute is fou for 
anthracite. 

As to bituminous coal in the ? nited 
States, the supply is very great and wide- 
spread. It is estimated that it wi last 
something less than four hundre: and 
fifty years. 

Not so long ago Great Britain hs | “jn 
sight,” so to speak, although it vs all 
below the ground, an available « de- 
posit of nearly one hundred and for’ y-five 
billions of tons. At the rate of p odue- 


‘tion and consumption then prevailing, 


this supply would last for abou* nine 
hundred years. The coal measures of 
Lancashire are eight thousand fect jn 
thickness! 

Moreover, there are many countries 
which possess coal deposits that have 
never been touched. Besides the great 
coal-fields of Europe and America as now 
worked, there are undoubtedly coal de- 
posits in China, in the Philippines, in 
Australia, in South America, in British 
North America, in Alaska, in the Indian 
archipelago, and elsewhere. 

Of one circumstance the American 
people, looking at the matter from the 
consumer’s standpoint, may well be glad. 
Europe does not want our anthracite coal 
—the best fuel, on the whole, that the 
earth has produced. Europe docs not 
understand the use of anthracite, and 
apparently is not willing to learn it. It 
calls on us for bituminous coal, which we 
can spare more readily. 

The assumption that the cval-fields of 
Great Britain and America will be ex- 
hausted, even at the end of several cen- 
turies, is founded on the further assump- 
tion that heat will continue to be made 
and power generated, in the future, much 
as now. But our inventors and chemists 
hold out the assurance that great changes 
may be looked for in the methods of pro- 
ducing heat and mechanical energy. 





The Power of Water 


WHEN a swimmer slaps the water 
forcibly with his hand, or takes a back dive 
from a pier and lands squarely on- his 
back, he realizes that the unstable liquid 
offers not a little resistance. Yet it is sur- 
prising to learn what water will do under 
certain conditions. 

A stream from a fireman’s hose will 
knock a man down. The jet from a nozzle 
used in placer-mining in the West eats 
away a large piece of land in a day, toys 
with great boulders as if they were 
pebbles, and would shoot a man over the 
country as though he were a_ projectile 
from a cannon, 

There is a story of an Easterner of 
great strength who wagered that he could 
knock a hole through the jet of one of 
these nozzles with a sledge-hammer. He 
lifted his arms, swung the sledge, and 
came down on the ten-inch stream with a 
force that would have dented a_black- 
smith’s anvil. But the jet, never pene 
trated, whisked the big hammer out of the 
man’s hands, and tossed it many feet away 
into the débris of gold-bearing gravel. 

A cavalryman thought that he would 
have an easy job in cutting a_ two-inch 
stream with his sword. He made the at- 
tempt at a power plant in Colorado. It 
was a valiant attempt, but the result was 
that his sword was shivered in two and 
his wrist broken. ‘ 

A little thinner jet of water descending 
sixteen hundred feet to a manufactory at 
Grenoble, and travelling at the moderate 
speed of one hundred yards a second, frac 
tures the best Toledo blades. 





: Ruby Glass 


GENUINE ruby glass is very expensive 
because it is prepared with gold. || ow’ 
its color to the presence throug! ut - 
mass of particles of gold too sma! to be 


seen with the microscope. Only th ultra- 


microscope, which renders visible jects 
perceptible by means of their ¢ rr 
of light, is able to show the exis(»nce we 
these minute particles. With the 0 inary 
microscope the glass appears as & | iform 
transparent mass, but the ultra wet 
scope shows “that it is filled with Sr 
of light resembling stars on a blac bac A 
ground... These points indicate the }) | pervs 


of the particles of gold to which t! 
of the glass is due. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


7 FOR 1911 


MAGAZINE that can hold the first place among all the magazines of the world for more than sixty years, and hold it to-day more firmly 
and securely than ever before, is an institution worthy of every one’s consideration. Only one magazine in the world answers this descrip- 
tion—HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE—established in 1850,- and to-day more successful, both in quality and circulation, than ever 
before in its history. It is a record to be proud of, and it is only the approval of our readers which has made this continuous growth possible. 

Quality and interestingness are the characteristics which have given HARPER'S MAGAZINE so strong a hold on the affections of 
its readers and have made for it so important a position in the literary world that the great novelists, men of science, explorers, historians, travellers, critics, 
statesmen, and men of affairs come to it first with their writings. But great names alone cannot win for any contribution a place in HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 

First of all it is demanded that the article, story, or whatever it may be, shall be interesting—for interestingness is the keynote of the entire magazine. 

It is not possible for a great magazine like HARPER'S to present in advance any complete list of its notable features for the new year. To do so 
would be to limit its elasticity and breadth of scope and would rob the best things of the charm of novelty. But a few important things already 


























scheduled for publication may properly be mentioned. 


29 
Margaret Deland’s New Novel “The Iron Woman 
a tan This is a story which has in it the true qual- 
ities of greatness. It does not represent the 
work of a few months, but of years. Mrs. 
Deland has been almost constantly at work 
on it since the completion of that remarkable 
novel “The Awakening of Helena Richie,” 
which was published in HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
more than five years ago. The result has 
justified the work. “The Iron Woman” is a 
novel of extraordinary power, a work such as 
no other American writer could produce. It 
is astonishingly vital, the characters which 
Mrs. Deland has created seem actually to 
live—one comes to look upon them as _ per- 
sonal friends. There are scenes of delightful 
humor, and others of the tensest dramatic 
quality. 

This remarkable serial begins in the current 
(November) number. It will be illustrated 
by F. Walter Taylor, whose most brilliant 
and sympathetic pictures add greatly to the 
charm of the story. 


General Robert E. Lee—By One of His Staff 


The great main facts of the Civil War have been told by historians, but 
there remain unpublished many fascinating personal chapters of real history 
which give nev’ life to the days of the great conflict. Major Ay AR: H. Ranson, 
formerly of the Confederate Artillery, has set down his recollections in a 
way which will prove of vital interest. Among them is a pen portrait of 
General Robert E. Lee, on whose staff he served and whom he had known 
from boyhood. He gives a curiously intimate and appealing picture of the 
great commander. Other chapters from his reminiscences deal with personal 
experiences, things which history neglects, but more interesting than any history. 


The Last Thing that Mark Twain Wrote 


The last thing that Mark Twain wrote—a strangely touching and beautiful 
tribute to his daughter Jean—will be published soon in HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 
It was written as the final chapter in his autobiography, and was completed 
just before his death. 





From ** The Iron Woman" 


Travel in Many Lands | | 


To those who have travelled widely and to those who stay at home the travel 
articles of HARPER’s MAGAZINE are, alike, among the most appealing features 
of the MaGaziInE. New fields are opened up to the reader and old and pleas- 
ant memories revived. Charles H. White, the well-known etcher, is now-in 
Europe gathering material for a new series of articles to be accompanied by 
his own etchings; and Louise Closser Hale will contribute more of her charm- 
ing articles, with illustrations by Walter Hale. Charles W. Furlong, F. R.G.S., 
will give a vivid account of the famous French penal colony of Cayenne—“ the 
dry guillotine,’’ as they call it in France. 


The World of Science and Medicine 


This is the age of science. Every day discoveries are being made which 
change the whole course of our industrial life. Nothing is so interesting, noth- 
ing so stimulating to the imagination, as the work which the great investigators 
are doing in their laboratories. This is a field which HARPER’s MAGAZINE has 
made its own. Because it has published only authoritative scientific articles 
ftom the highest sources, the great men of science and savants of the world 
are willing and ready to write for HarRPER’s. No other non-technical maga- 
zine has so high a standing in the scientific world. Among the famous con- 
tributors in this field are: A. D. Hall, F. R. S., Director of the Rothamstead 
Experimental. Station, England; Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, of the 
University of Pittsburg and the University of Kansas; Professor George W. 
Ritchey, of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, etc., etc., etc. 


History, Letters, and Literary Reminiscences 


In the field of American history there will be some new revelations—new, 
at least, to the lay reader. Professor George P. Garrison, of the University of 
Texas, tells of an almost-forgotten episode in the history of that State when 
It was an independent republic—how the Texan navy ran away and offered 
their services elsewhere. William Elliot Griffis presents a new view of Millard 
Fillmore, our thirteenth President, showing the real importance of his posi- 
tion in our history. -William Rossetti, the brother of the famous poet, and 

imself a prominent figure in London literary society for many years, writes 
of the attitude of the English toward us during the years of the Civil War. 

In the field of letters-and literary reminiscence the outlook is particularly 
attictive. Two groups of hitherto unpublished letters of two of the most 
fam sus English men of letters to an American friend will. be an important 
feature, There will be more of Ford Madox Hueffer’s literary reminiscences, 
frequent delightful social essays by Edward S. Martin, and others by Edmund 
Gosse, Thomas R. Lounsbury, etc., etc. 


35 Cents a’ Copy 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


He Talked with Napoleon 


A manuscript has just been brought to 
light in England which is an historical 
revelation of the greatest importance. In 
November, 1814. an Englishman, Thomas 
Bingham Richards, was at Leghorn. All 
the world was then talking of Napoleon, 
recently exiled to the island of Elba. 
Mr. Richards visited the island and ob- 
tained an audience with the Emperor. 
Napoleon talked with him freely and at 
length. Mr. Richards, realizing the im- 
portance of what the Emperor had said, 
immediately wrote down a detailed ac- 
count of his visit and a verbatim report 
of the conversation. This manuscript 
has remained in the hands of Mr. Richards’ 
family, and will shortly be published in 
HARPER’s MaGazineE. No such remark- 
able human document has appeared in 
years. 


The Work of Making Men 


Last year we announced that Norman Duncan would write of some more 
men who, like Dr. Grenfell, are giving their lives to the work of helping their 
fellow-men to help themselves. Only one article was the result—that remark- 
able paper on Higgins—the lumber-jacks’ sky-pilot. Mr. Duncan is a careful 
and conscientious man. He will not write about men of this sort unless he 
thoroughly believes in them. At last he has found two other men in whom 
he does believe and who are doing remarkable work in two curiously import- 
ant fields near to us all. The first of these articles will appear soon. 





NAPOLEON’S HOMKB AT ELBA 


In an American Desert 


Ellsworth Huntington, of the Department of Geography of Yale University, 
is a traveller who, having made many expeditions into strange lands, is now 
turning his attention to his own country. He has written a group of importani 
papers in his recent expedition in the desert country of Arizona. Among his 
papers is one which seems to settle the question as to who were the first 


. Americans. 


An Unexplored Corner of the World 


There remain to-day only a few corners of the world which have withstood 
the daring of adventurous spirits and remain terra incognita to the civilized 
world. The most interesting of these is the Arabian Desert-—a vast territory 
lying inland between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. It is peopled with 
warlike tribes—fanatics in religion, who have steadily resisted all attempts of 
foreigners to penetrate this region of mystery. At length, however, an ex- 
plorer of wide experience and knowledge of both language and people has been 
found who has risked his life in a daring expedition into this land. He is G. W 
Bury, the well-known English traveller and writer. He is making the venture 
alone for HarPER’s and, like Sir Richard Burton, disguised as a native. The 
true story of his adventures will be more fascinating than any romance. 


A Royal Explorer in Indo-China 


The Duke de Montpensier is a nobleman who has already made for himself 
a reputation as a traveller and a mighty hunter. He has just started on a 
journey by automobile into the hitherto unexplored hinterland of Indo-China. 
His expedition will make its way through a country little known and where, of 
course, no automobile has ever been seen. The Duke himself will write the 
story of his adventures and discoveries. 


Short Stories 


The short stories of HARPER’s MAGAZINE are justly famous. HARPER’s 
publishes more and better short stories than any other illustrated magazine 
in the world. Most of our-famous writers have made their names in the pages of 
HARPER’s, and more new writers whose work is really worth while make their 
appearance each year inits pages than in any other publication. A few writers 
whose work will appear in early numbers may be mentioned: 


W. D. Howe .ts 
THOMAS A_ JANVIER 
Mary E. WILKINS 
MARGARET DELAND 
MARGARET CAMERON 
JosEPH ConRAD 


MarK TWAIN 

HENRY VAN DyKE 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
NorMAN DuNCAN 

ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 
ALICE BRowN 


Tilustrations and Paintings 


The illustrations of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, in both color and black-and-white. 
represent the best work of the greatest American and English illustrators of 
the day. And there will be frequent exquisite examples of wood engraving 
by Henry Wolf. 


$4.00 a Year 
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In Many Salesrooms 











E designed the Paige-Detroit fully 
cognizant of the revolution in auto- 
mobile conditions that 1to11 would 
usher in. We knew exactly the competition 
we would have to meet, and determined to 
make it the best value on the market—a car 
that any man would be proud to own, a handy 





trasting types. Read over this advertise- 
ment carefully, and then make a mental 
reservation—because we shall not attempt to 
‘aim all this car can do. We feel certain 
you would not believe these claims if 
we made them. But we do know for a 
certainty that if you will examine the car, 


A Real Opportunity for Dealers 
The dealer who is so fortunate as to have the 
Paige Agency for rg11 is bound to make cus 
tomers, friends and money. We feel justified 
in saying that the 1911 Paige is the first car of thi 
vear that is distinctly without competition, Whil 
it has no new or undeveloped engineering features, 
still it is far from conventional, and possesses many 


car for the man who owns big cars, a‘‘snappy”’ 
big-little car of high efficiency and individual- 
ity that would distinguish it above all con- 


Ohe 


it as we are. 


Fully Guaranteed For One Year 
4-Cycle—4-Cylinder—Full 25 H. P. Motor 


WR MABE Sao ee a SR 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Wheel Base—Touring Car 104 Clutch—Multiple disc, oper- 
inches. Roadster go inches. ating in oil bath. 
Axles—Front, I-beam drop Change Gear—Sliding  se- 
forging. Rear axle semi- lective. 
floating, nickel steel roller Speeds—Touring Car, three 
bearings. forward — one _ reverse. 
Frame—Pressed Steel. Roadster, two forward— 
Motor—4 cylinder, 4 cycle, one reverse. ball-bearing 
cast en bloc. Bore, 3% transmission in Touring 
inch. Stroke, 4 inches. Car. All gears and shaft 
Valve Arrangement—On left heat-treated nickel steel. 
hand side, 5-16 inch lift, Brakes—1o inch internal ex- i 


Some Features We Must Mention 
even if we have to crowd the type. This is the only car 
having a three-point spring suspension with full elliptic 
This insures easy riding and no tilting. 
The motor is of our own 


spring in rear. 
No person is too big for this car. i 
design, and permits a quick “get away”’ and shows the 
way to a lot of expensive speeders, developing speed from } 
5 to 55 miles per hour. It has been thoroughly tested on 
1 9-16inch valve diameter, panding and external con- 
drop forge integral cams. tracting on pressed steel 


ignition — Bosch magneto, drums on rear wheels. 
fixed spark. Brake rod carried inside | 


hills as well as in sand, showing extraordinary endurance. 
Its tires are above the average for this type of Touring 
Car, being 32 x 34 inches. It has the highest developed 
oiling system, with sight feed on dash, the same as in the 


Lubrication —Splash. Con- frame. 
stant level maintained by 
plunger pump operated 
from cam shaft. 

Cooling—Thermo syphon. 

Springs—Rear spring sus- 
pension, full elliptic trans- 
verse 40 inches long, 2 
inches wide. Front springs 
34 inches long and 1% 
inches wide. 


Motor Car Co., 


Road Clearance—o*4 inches 
under axles. 

Prices—Roadster$80o, Tour- 
ing Car (with detachable 
tonneau) $900. Coupe 
$1250—F. O. B. Detroit. 

Levers—Hand levers located 
inside body of Touring Car. 

Gasoline—Capacity of 300 
miles. 


high-priced cars. It is equipped with a 1o-inch brake as 
well as a disc clutch. Our Touring Car has a detachable 
tonneau which with the rear seats off has a carrying ca- 
pacity of 36x 31 inches. This feature makes it most 


desirable tor light delivery work. 





Gentlemen: 


of your nearest 


ride in it and critically compare it with 
others, you will become as enthusiastic over 


General Offices and Factories: 
288 Twenty-First Street, 


distinctive features and selling points which at oncx 
appeal to the dealer and the buyer. Mail the 
coupon below today—we will send you complet 
catalogue and agency proposition by return mail. 


for 1911 
$800 


A Word About Our Guarantee 


We guarantee our car for one year. This is a definit« 
guarantee, nothing misleading or contradictory. Wewi!! 
furnish a new part for any part found defective in ma- 
terial or workmanship if the old part is returned to our 
factory for inspection, freight prepaid. This refers to ail 
parts of the car, but not accessories and tires. This 
guarantee is for one year from the date of the purchase «/ 
the car, and is made to protect both dealer and buycr 
against imperfections which may be found even in thc 
highest priced cars. 

CATALOGUE READY 

We have prepared a book telling the whole story, ani " 
is one you will be glad to get, for it shows photogra;)hs 
and gives complete specifications of all the models of 11's 
particular car, which is the surprise of the year. Writ 
us today for your copy. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Catalogue Coupon 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 
288 Twenty-First Street. 


Detroit, Michigan. 


. 


Kindly send your I!lustrated Catalogue and furnish me the name 


agent. 








Name— 








as ag SRR: 
ee 


Address 








Model B 4-Passenger Touring Car, $900 
(Rear seats detachable) ® 











